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Behind the News in Rumania 


Bessarabia and Bukovina 


Notes and Photographs by J. Allan Cash 


Of these two Rumanian provinces, Bessarabia 
was taken over from Russia in 1920 and has 
a preponderantly Russian population. Although 
Russta has declared she will never go to war for 
it, her desire to reincorporate it within Soviet 
territory is generally admitted. Bukovina be- 
longed to Austria until 1919, the majority of the 
people, however, are Rumanian and tt 1s essentially 
Rumanian in character. It was Seared that 
Hitler intended to march down through its rich 
JSarmlands and forested hills to the oil fields in 
the south; but since the division of Poland 
Stalin’s forces have stood in the way. So much 
for the reasons that give to the two provinces 
their ‘news value’. (Their position can be seen 


These pictures show the 
normal life of the peasants whose daily tasks (at 
least at the moment of writing) are being carried 
on regardless of the covetous eyes turned in their 


in the map on p. 153.) 


direction. Bessarabia is a backward province 
with an impoverished peasantry. Bukovina, 
however, 1s more advanced, and the peasants 
though poor enjoy a higher standard of life. 

In the Carpathian mountains of Bukovina one 
may often see a shepherd whiling away the time, 
as he guards his sheep, by playing on his pipe. 
Above the tree line in these mountains there are 
excellent grazing grounds, extensively used as 
soon as the snow disappears with the coming of 


Spring 
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A roadside scene in Bukovina. The 
peasants here make great use of the 
large, white, home-bred oxen peculiar 
to the district and keep them 1n better 
condition than they do thetr horses, 
which are often miserable creatures. 
Women do much of the farm work 


Both men and women still take pride 
in their brightly coloured national 
costumes. These are quite elaborate 
and are all made at home. The girls 
begin to do fine embroidery at a very 
early age and it would be difficult 
indeed to find a woman who could not 
do all the finest stitches. Such clothes 
as those which the young couple (both 
unmarried) on the left wear are not 
put on every day, of course, but brought 
out for special occasions or holidays 


Many people have visited Bukovina 
for the sake of its painted churches, 
built in the Middle Ages. This one, 
at Sugevitsa, is among the finest. The 
Srescoes show little sign of deterioration 
in spite of the fact that they were 
painted some hundreds of years ago 


(Below) The village of Calibaba 
which lies on both sides of a stream. 
It 1s quite self-contained as there ts 
no large town within easy reach. 
Most of the inhabitants are families 
of farmers whose land, undulating 
pasture for the most part with here 
and there a patch of arable, lies around. 
The majority of the houses are of 
wood, as in nearly all Bukovina ovitl- 
lages. This picture, taken on a Sunday 
afternoon, shows the villagers, many 
of them in their best clothes, strolling 
about, eating, drinking, talking—which 
is their way of enjoying a day of leisure 
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the river Dniester. (Above) Looking out over the river to the Ukraine. In the foreground are 
watermills for grinding corn which turn with the current. The neo-wedding-cake edifice in the 


background is one of the district Soviet buildings common in the U.S.S.R.; from it the surround- 
ing district 1s administered in the same way that, in England, a borough 1s administered from 
a town hall. (Below) Bessarabian peasants toil early and late to harvest their crops by hand 


The rolling steppes of Bessarabia, 
very similar to those of the Ukraine 
across the river, are punctuated with 
windmills, which in many places can 
be found standing in groups on high 
ground as do those seen above. In- 
geniously constructed but old and very 
primitive, they are still the means by 
which the greater part of Bessarabian 
grain is ground and are the livelihood 
of the peasants to whom they belong. 


(Right) A Bessarabian peasant. Like 
most of his fellows, he speaks only 
Ukrainian and is by nature and 
heredity inclined to find in the Ukraine, 
rather than in Rumania, his natural 
affinity. That ts partly because he is an 
old man and the days when Bessarabia 
was incorporated in the Ukraine are 
quite fresh in his memory. But the 
soil is now his chief concern and 
the cultivation of his land is of 
more importance to him than the 
more abstract question of allegiance 


A Balkan Sequence 


I. The Strangest Journey 

by JOHN LEHMANN 
In a world tormented by wars—of arms and of nerves—the very words ‘The Balkans’ have 
an ominous ring. But those who know the Balkan countries are fortunate in being able to 
translate the words into their own recollections of a particularly fascinating region to which 
at least a spiritual return can never be forbidden them. Mr Cash in the preceding photo- 
graphs and Mr Lehmann in the first of a short series of articles make just such a return 
Ir was early in July that I set out from Vienna, with the tickets for a 
long round trip of the Balkans in my pocket. That was only a few 
months ago—and yet it now seems like years, like a different epoch 
altogether. I had had a longing all the summer to see the countries 
of the Danube once more at least before war banged and locked the 
gates against me. And in particular I wanted to see the utmost end 
of the Danube, where the Delta mouths open into the sea; in previous 
years I had only been able to get as far as Galatz before time, or funds, 
or the season gave out; and perhaps because of the frustration of those 
earlier journeys and the feeling that I might at any moment have to 
turn back as the armies began to march, this last lap came to have a 
quite special significance for me. 

It was, therefore, with an exhilarating sensation of having finally 
solved a sticky and baffling problem, that I found myself, one afternoon 
ten days later, within sight of the Danube’s last lighthouse. From the 
deck of the steamer, as it slid with a soft thumping of engines along the 
straight, rush-bordered canal that forms the middle arm of the Delta, 
the little port of Sulina appeared like a mirage, the wharves and build- 
ings balanced on air and quivering. ‘This unreal vision was the first 
sign of a bewitched quality that haunted me all through the country of 
the Danube mouths; during my four days’ stay there, I found myself 
continually thinking of The Tempest and the ‘insubstantial pageant’ of 
Prospero’s island. ‘The Black Sea itself, as you approach, seems 
scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding air, a lead-coloured 
marsh water, very different from the deep and glowing blue expanse 
that makes you catch your breath when you are confronted with it, 
rounding a corner of the road, on the Crimean heights above Yalta, or 
the cliffs of Balcic. 

There is nothing to see in Sulina, nothing to draw you to it, unless 
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you happen to be interested in the Danube’s history; for here, for over 
eighty years, the European Commission has held sway. The whole 
canal, ending in the long curved dyke that stretches a mile or two into 
the sea as a buttress against the continual drift of mud and sand from 
the north, is the proudest evidence of the Commission’s patient work. 
For eighty years, with only brief intervals when wars were raging, it 
kept the access to the agricultural and mineral riches of the Danube 
basin open to all the world, not least to our own country. 


A DECAYING PORT 


A huge dredger with the name of Sir John Baldwin painted on its 
stern is a reminder of the dominant part we played down there. But 
this year Sir John was being quietly painted out, and on the smart 
steam yacht the Commission bought for itself in its palmy days it was 
no longer the international colours of the C.E.D. but the Rumanian 
flag that fluttered. ‘The long chapter was at an end, the Powers had 
at last yielded the lion’s share of their rights to the new kingdom on its 
coming of age, and the foreign officials were packing their bags for 
Paris, Rome, and London. 

The port is decaying now, has a hopeless, sinking feeling about it. 
People get stranded there, feel themselves abandoned by civilization, 
take to drink, and waste into a half-animal existence. I met a Lowes- 
toft fisherman, once employed by the Commission, now without a job, 
and without the means or the will to get back home, living ina tiny hut 
by the river, in utter poverty. 

The port is also full of Greeks. A Greek who had worked with a 
British firm and could speak English had been detailed to look after 
me. He had a Greek’s passion for intrigue, but it had somehow gone 
stale. I had been advised to go at once to the Mairie and ask them to 
find me a decent room for the night. My Greek, however, had a better 
plan. As dusk descended, he piloted me mysteriously through 
shadowy back-alleys, and led me up a rickety staircase at the top of 
which an untidy young Rumanian soldier glowered down at us. ‘The 
Greek whispered that this was the headquarters of the Secret Police. 
I was about to demand why on earth all this was necessary, but the 
soldier had already been parleyed with and was leading us into the 
innermost sanctum, where an officer was busily filling up forms by the 
feeble light of an oil lamp. 
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An immense argument in unintelligible Rumanian immediately 
ensued between the Greek and the officer; I contented myself with 
bowing whenever my papers were flourished particularly violently. 
Finally we all shook hands, and I was shepherded away. But I could 
see by the nettled look on my guide’s face that something had gone 
wrong; as we reached the street the soldier ran after us shouting; the 
Greek waved him away with a gesture of disgust, and he finally retired 
looking rather sullen, as people sometimes do when they have missed 
their tip. Try as I would, I could not discover what had really hap- 
pened, except that the Chief of Police had no room for me. “ He will 
be sorry for this”, the Greek muttered darkly, and his words opened up 
sinister vistas of underground pressure and power. In the end I found 
a mosquito-proof room and a passable imitation of a bed in the local 
inn. 

This diplomatic defeat rankled with the Greek. When he came to 
find me next morning, as I was having my breakfast in view of a neat 
French-built gunboat that had arrived in the night, he looked haggard, 
almost crushed. He was also a trifle tipsy. I pressed him, as I had 
pressed him in vain the night before, to explain what steps I should 
take to get across the Delta to Valcov—the little Russian colony on the 
northern arm, and ultimate goal of my journey. ‘This time he was 
determined not to be defeated. ‘““The Captain of the Port’’, he said 
in a voice trembling with emotion, “will arrange everything. Every- 
thing.’ More he refused to say, but relapsed into gloomy brooding. 


EXTEMPORE DEPARTURE 


I felt a little dubious about his influence in high quarters after the 
previous night’s experience, but the meeting with the Captain of the 
Port was an agreeable surprise. I found a delightful and intelligent 
character, who apologised with the utmost charm for the shortcomings 
of Sulina, and promised me wne voiture for the expedition. With foolish 
innocence, I pictured a comfortable Ford speeding across a smooth 
road raised above the marshes. My spirits rose; as I was ferried across 
the river I imagined myself happily drinking my tea in Valcov in 
about an hour’s time. As I stepped out on'the other side, accompanied 
by the Captain and the Greek, who had insisted on seeing me off, I was 
a little surprised to see no sign of the promised car. The voiture, my 
companions assured me, would be there at any moment. A few 
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minutes later a little buggy-cart drawn by two horses and followed by a 
long-legged foal scrambled its way out of a ferry that had just arrived 
further upstream. ‘‘Vozla la voiture!” cried the Captain, with a beam 
of hospitable satisfaction. Before I knew what happened, my suitcase 
had been bundled in by the Russian driver, and my hand was being 
wrung in an effusive goodbye. I planned at least a gracious farewell 
from the tiny perch of the buggy’s seat, but as I put my inexperienced 
foot into the cart, the horses, as if released by a spring, plunged forward 
for Valcov, and shot me back with all hands and feet in the air. Un- 
moved, the Greek and the Captain waved and beamed as we jolted 
furiously round the corner and out of their sight. 


A WATER-LOGGED WORLD 


And now began the strangest journey I have ever undertaken. The 
road ran in a straight line over a dead level waste of rushes, weeds and 
water. Visions of Russian tea in Valcov swiftly faded as I grasped 
what lay before us: too late I realized how insane my dreams of Ford 
or Chevrolet had been. For not even an American car could have got 
through the Delta by this road. I say road: but as we advanced the 
pools deepened and closed together, until there was nothing but water 
under our wheels. It rose gradually, submerging the axles, and as I 
glanced nervously down, it still seemed to be rising. The horses dropped 
from their smart trot to a walk, and splashed their way on ever more 
slowly, their heads plunging up and down with the effort of the pull. 
The little foal dawdled and got left behind; until a long anxious whinny 
from the mare brought it level again, leaping friskily in fountains of 
water and whinnying in answer. 

The rushes seemed to grow taller, and shut out the early glimpses I 
had had of the sea—or was it merely an oddly luminous cloud on the 
horizon? Sulina lighthouse sank out of sight, the world seemed to 
consist of rushes, water, and the wild life that emerged from them. 
Water-hens zigzagged in and out of the lilies and white-flowering weed 
at the edge of the road; wild duck, curlews, snipe and many other kinds 
of bird I could not distinguish rose to left and right and vanished into 
the sky; occasionally a crane flapped heavily across, and settled in- 
visibly in the reedy forest. ‘The air was pricked with shrill bird-cries. 
From time to time the flood grew shallower, and cattle would appear, 
wandering as if utterly lost and out of touch with all farms. And in 
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the intervals, when the rushes grew thinner, I could see herons and 
other wading birds poised motionless as china figures on their long legs, 
with necks stretched out listening and watching, some pure white, some 
a particularly lovely shade of grey, some pink like sanfoin. 

We dragged on, the driver clucking and exclaiming to the patient 
horses. Occasionally we rattled on to bridges of boards where a 
streamlet passed through, then thudded down again into the water. 
I thought it would never end; but after about an hour and a half the 
earth suddenly began to reappear, the rushes were left behind, and I 
saw ragged windmills and the curiously formed tops of mud cottages 
in the distance. As we entered the village lanes, I realized that these 
curious formations were in reality storks’ nests. ‘There seemed to be 
more storks than human beings in the bedraggled little place, though 
a few barefoot and ragged urchins gathered round the buggy when we 
stopped for a glass of sour wine, costing two or three farthings, at the 
inn. ‘The boy who fetched the glasses watched me with mesmerized 
terror, an apparition from a fantastic far-away world beyond the 
rushes. ‘Then in I climbed again—this time more warily—and on we 
went. 

LOST IN A FOREST 

And now, instead of a wilderness of rushes, a forest of oaks and silver 
birches closed round our track. Nothing could have been more un- 
expected in the middle of the Delta, at the edge of the sea. We were 
soon deep in its still sedgy-smelling undergrowth. Huge dragon-flies, 
red as pillar-boxes, darted round us, bloodthirsty insects clotted in 
masses on the wretched horses’ flanks. From time to time, brilliant 
blue birds flew among the branches; one glittering azure feather floated 
down just beside the buggy, and an extravagant regret for not having 
stopped to pick it up oppressed me for the rest of the journey. Once, 
for nearly twenty minutes, we lost ourselves, and as we went round 
and round, the idea of spending a night among the dragon-flies became 
unbearable. I tried to expostulate; tears of rage welled in my eyes 
when I realized that my feeble attempts at swearing in Russian were 
only taken as encouragement by the driver. 

Light was rapidly fading when we found the overgrown track again. 
As if they knew that the worst was over, the horses broke into a trot, 
and the foal, unwearied by three hours’ wandering, galloped gaily in 
circles ahead. Ina few minutes we were out of the forest. The driver 
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pointed over the fields to a line of willows, and shouted ‘“‘The Danube!” 
I leaned eagerly forward, but in the dusk could see nothing until 
we came right up to the ferry’s landing-stage. Then suddenly the 
enormous lake-like river was in front of me, broader than I had seen it 
at any point on its long course from the Black Forest, spreading down 
to a confusion of dark islands in the west. A one-legged young 
Russian with blazing eyes and a matted beard emerged as if from no- 
where and stumped into the ferry-boat, calling to another bearded old 
mouzhik sitting under a tree to help him. A bargain was struck, my 
luggage was tossed in, and we pushed off diagonally into the stream. 


VALCOV AT LAST 


As the two Russians began to row, the moon came out from behind 
the clouds, and cast a pale colourless illumination on the evening 
steamer from Galatz that swung round the bend at that moment. It 
glided swiftly past, like a gigantic, rather dirty, but still beautiful swan, 
heading for the lights of Valcov that now could be seen twinkling down 
below, in the shadow of the further bank. 
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Places and Products 


X. California Dates 


One of the products for which a great future is foreseen in the U.S.A. is the home-grown date. 


by HERBERT STANTON MARSHUTZ 


But 


the marketing of it has not_yet been established on a footing to ensure a sufficient profit to the growers. 
How the growers are handling their end of the business, and the progress made in American date-culture 
in the last 50 years, are subjects on which Mr Marshutz is able to write from first-hand experience 


In the extreme south-western corner of 
the United States, near the Californian— 
Mexican boundary, science and persever- 
ance have succeeded in turning an arid 
desert into the seat of one of the promising 
agricultural industries of the West. The 
position of California in the date world is 
of outstanding interest, and the enterprise 
of the Coachella Valley should be known 
wherever this ancient fruit is cultivated. 
When V.H. W. Dowson, superintendent 
of the great Kut as-Sayyid Estate of the 
Hills Brothers Eastern Company, of 
Basrah, Iraq, visited California a short 
time ago he said of this section: ‘In 
Coachella there has been carried out most 
of the world’s total of scientific work on 
dates, and it is here that chemists, ento- 
mologists, botanists, and mycologists have 
turned their attention to date problems.” 
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Where the heavily travelled transcon- 
tinental highways enter California from 
the south-east, and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad turns toward Los Angeles on its 
three-day run from New Orleans, the ap- 
parently waterless Coachella Valley nestles 
between two high mountain ranges. But 
there is water from these very mountain 
tops, under the sandy valley floor. As you 
proceed up the valley, which is 70 miles 
long and from 10 to 12 miles wide, you 
will see numerous oases—ranches, if you 
will give them the western title, or farms, 
if you prefer, and the vast gardens of date- 
palms that make this the date-growing 
centre of America. 


HOW COACHELLA GOT ITS NAME 


The name Coachella, the old desert in- 
habitant will tell you, is derived from a 
Spanish word meaning ‘little shell’. And 
today among the dunes of California’s 
desert are to be found myriads of broken 
sand-blown shells, which proves that the 
geologists spoke truthfully when they 
classified the extensive Salton Basin, of 
which Coachella is a part, as the scene of 
a far-reaching northern arm of the Gulf 
of California. This was, of course, before 
the time when the vast deposits of silt 
brought down by the rushing Colorado 
River blocked off a portion of the gulf. 
Eventually the isolated northern body 
of water grew smaller until today there 
remains only the Great Salton Sea, a 
mysterious body of salt water without 
visible outlet, that lies 252 feet below sea- 
level. 

Just when all this occurred cannot 
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“Padilla Studios 
The bulk i ee grown dates come from the offshoots of trees brought 
Srom Egypt, Arabia and. Syria. But a few varieties of palm tree are native to 
North America, among them the sturdy California Fanleaf Palm (Washing- 
tonia filifera). és fruit was once much eaten by Indians but, though growing 
in clusters weighing about ten pounds each, the berries are only a quarter of an 
inch long. The tree often reaches a height of 60 or 70 feet and, as can be 
seen here, is responsible for much of the proverbial beauty of desert scenery 
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be told with great accuracy. Geological 
dates are not always interesting. But 
the sweet, palatable dates that thrive on 
Coachella’s countless palms have a fascinat- 
ing tale. As far back as 1818, when Cali- 
fornia was populated by Indians and 
Spaniards, an article encouraging date 
culture in the United States was written by 
one Samuel Mitchell, an American citizen, 
who returned from the Orient filled with 
wonderment at the vast industry that 
supplied the Arabs and Egyptians with 
their favourite food. For many decades 
his suggestions went unheeded. Then in 
1878 and again in 1883 the Department 
of Agriculture became interested to the 
extent of publishing pamphlets on the 
subject. Finally, in 1890, the first step 
was taken, and now the celebration in 
America of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
importation of the first date-cuttings is set 
for 1940. 


EXPERIMENTS IN DATE-GROWING 


The pioneer plantings were made at 
Tulare, in the great central valley of Cali- 
fornia; in the town of Pomona, near Los 
Angeles; and at Indio, in the Coachella 
Valley. In 1903, an experimental station 
was inaugurated at Indio by the govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Plant Industry, assisted 
by the University of California. Experi- 
ments in this locality proved that the warm, 
dry climate of the Coachella was the most 
kind to the young industry, and so here 
the greater part of the cultivation has been 
centralized. 

Offshoots from the finest palms of the 
old world were here given their first taste 
of Western soil. Therefore, the success of 
the venture depended upon the nature 
and quality of the offshoots received from 
Egypt, Arabia and Algeria. In spite of 
extreme care, the early years brought only 
discouragement. The offshoots, at first, 
were dried after the fashion of Malayan 
pineapple culture. Then the method of 
planting in nurseries prior to permanent 
rooting was attempted. On those trees 
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that did prosper after years of nurture, the 
dates failed to ripen. Progress in the hope- 
ful new experiment seemed at an end until 
in 1910 a slow-maturation process of ripen- 
ing the most promising species, the Deglet 
Noor, was evolved. Today, after 35 years 
of actual date-production in California, 
and to a lesser extent in the neighbour state 
of Arizona, we can observe what has been 
accomplished on the American continent. 


AN ‘ EAT MORE DATES” DRIVE 


The harvest of American date-palms is 
a scant 10 per cent of the total consump- 
tion of dates in the United States each year. 
The balance of imported fruit (there is but 
one cent a pound duty) fulfils the demand 
for a popular-priced eating date, useful, 
too, for baking and confections. American 
growers are hopeful of eventually obtain- 
ing a higher tariff to balance the low 
cost of Oriental production. Five cents 
a pound is their aim. But even at the 
present rate of duty, the competition 
offered by American growers, in addition 
to American sanitary restrictions, have 
impelled Oriental packers to supervise 
more closely the cleanliness of their fruit. 

It is estimated that Americans con- 
sume an average of half a pound a head 
annually. This is considerably less than 
in Canada and only one-half the amount 
consumed in other countries where the date 
is considered more of a food than a sweet- 
meat. In short, Americans have not yet 
acquired the date habit. Those who have 
been studying the problem of increasing 
the use of dates in the United States 
realize that the American people must, 
through advertising, be ‘sold’ the idea of 
eating a new food or confection. The 
habit of associating two distinct edibles has 
formed permanent dinner-table associates. 
What, then, can be paired with dates to 
form a combination such as we have 
known for years in ham and eggs, corned 
beef and cabbage, fish and chips, pork and 
beans? The co-operative date marketing 
associations are eager to avail themselves 


A grove of young trees in a well-kept California date garden at picking time in late aban 


CALIFORNIA DATES 


veld Studios 


The 


irrigation ditches seen in the foreground have to be maintained throughout the year 


of such a union if one can be found. Thus 
far, in spite of modern methods, a com- 
paratively liberal supply of capital and 
labour, and the assistance of our best 
scientific minds, the growing of dates in 
America has not in recent years proved 
generally profitable. 

Possibly, the Westerners expected the 
impossible. In Iraq, groves 100 miles 
long are not unknown. In Egypt, where 
the industry is as old as history, there are 
said to be over seven million trees. About 
one million are entered on the tax records, 
which also indicate that a single Egyptian 
tree can and sometimes does produce up 
to 1000 pounds a year. Compare this 
with the ‘controlled’ average American 
yield of 200 to 350 pounds. And yet with 
‘fancy’ and ‘choice’ table dates selling at 
30 cents, 50 cents and even more a pound, 


one may wonder why there has not been 
a better profit. The answer is found in 
the complicated story of date culture as 
you see it unfolded in the Salton Basin 
of California, where palm and grape-fruit 
trees fill long rows in the many green oases 
in the narrow desert valley. 


CONTROLLING THE CROP 


If you lift your head skyward among the 
palms in Coachella Valley during the late 
summer months, or the fall harvest season, 
you will see on each tree from eight to 
twelve heavily laden clusters of fruit. By 
actual count, on the larger bunches, there 
are nearly a thousand dates. But this is 
not all of Nature’s yield. ‘The crop has 
been ‘controlled’; that is to say, in order 
to ensure fruit of good size and quality, and 
lessen the weight of the sagging clusters, 
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In the Coachella Valley of California date-palms alternate in rows with grape-frutt trees. 
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The grape- 


fruit is exceptionally sweet, owing, it is said, to the proximity of date pollen in the spring 


the tree workers, early in the season, 
have trimmed away nearly one-third of the 
budding dates. Later, during the warmer 
ripening months, additional fruit was 
pruned off, as the grower endeavoured to 
restrict his crop to approximately 30 stems 
to the cluster with approximately 35 dates 
tothestem. Ifyou count only ten clusters, 
each with some thousand dates, you will 
arrive at an estimate of 10,000 to the tree. 
This is about one-third of the palm’s 
potential crop. 

Of these, perhaps 20 per cent cannot be 
considered saleable, although the rancher 
may realize a paltry one cent per pound 
for a small part of these culls which will be 
ground into date sugar or flaked cereal. 
With some 8000 marketable dates per 
tree, at an average wholesale market 
value of 15 cents per pound of about 40 
average-sized dates, should not each tree 
bring in the sum of about $30.00? Sadly 
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enough, this is gross revenue. The net, of 
course, holds the profit, and it is common 
knowledge among date men that the 
costs of management, cleaning, fumigating 
(usually twice), sorting and packing the 
crop eats up at least half of the revenue. 
From the remainder, the date grower 
must finance his planting, fertilizing, ir- 
rigating, tree-trimming, dethorning, pol- 
linating, and picking. Here lies the 
problem of profitable date production. 
And coupled with it is the problem of 
marketing. Today 75 per cent of the 
growers have joined an association that 
has been extremely successful in its dis- 
tribution of the avocado (alligator nee 
under a trade-marked name, ‘Calavo’ 


HALF-A-MILLION-DOLLAR STORMS 


Hopes of date ranchers that they were 
going to profit from a record-breaking 
crop last year (1939) were frustrated when, 


> 


during the first week of September, an 
unprecedented rainfall of cloudburst pro- 
portions struck the Coachella and Imperial 
Valley regions. 

Although the ripening date clusters were 
covered with heavy crépe-paper bags in 
anticipation of a possible rain, the down- 
pour not only came earlier than ever 
before in recent valley history, but was 
in such volume that the paper protectors 
failed in their purpose. 

Later in the month exceptionally heavy 
rain again struck many parts of California 
and on September 24 and 25 brought 
tragedy to the date growers in the Coa- 
chella Valley who had just finished 


appraising the losses from the unexpected 
rain earlier in the month. 

Late estimates had placed the season’s 
yield of dates for 1939 at close to 12,000,000 
pounds in the Coachella and Imperial 
Valleys 


of California; the storm loss 
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therefore is expected to total over half- 
a-million dollars. 


BEST VARIETIES FOR MARKETING 


Most of the smaller growers contract 
with the association to handle the trees’ 
yield after picking; some contract for the 
complete care of the gardens, as is often 
done in the citrus and deciduous fruit 
industries. Of the ranches that market 
independently, Sun Gold, comprising 210 
acres of palm trees, is the most extensive, 
with its own cleaning and packing plant. 
In fact, Sun Gold, once the property of 
King C. Gillette of the famous safety- 
razor family, and now operated by W. A. 
Johnson, is the largest date enterprise in 
America. Its crop includes Deglet Noor, 
Saidy, and the Black Hayany. 

Other varieties, more than ordinarily 
successful in the Coachella and Imperial 
districts, are the Sayir, Maktoom, and the 


H.S. Marshutz 


On Sundays and holidays Mexican workers in the date ranches dress up and serenade their visitors, 
who at the Sun Gold ranch, the largest in America, stay in cottages reserved for them 
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Khadraw (soft dates); the Khalasa and 
the Halawi, in addition to the Sun Gold 
varieties already named, are the semi-soft; 
the Nura and the Thoory are the hard 
dates. In the state of Arizona, 200 miles 
to the south-east, in addition to various 
Oriental types, the Sphinx, a native 
American variety, has been developed. 
This is a large, tasty, almost black date, 
a very heavy bearer averaging close to 
300 ‘controlled’ pounds per tree (over 
13,000 pounds to the acre). 


TREE-TOP WORK 


No other fruit in the United States is 
given the continuous care that goes into 
date culture. Even before harvesting 
begins (and what a tedious, costly process 
that is!) each tree must be climbed many 
times a season. 

In the Coachella country, the majority 
of date workers are Mexican labourers. 
Theirs is a year-round occupation, in the 
radiant sun of the Salton Basin, with 
summer temperatures reading, at times, 
close on 120 degrees Fahrenheit. Early in 
the cultivating year, the men climb into 
the tree-tops with their sharp, curved 
knives to remove the dangerous spike-like 
thorns. In the spring, the all-important 
process of pollination begins. Nature’s 
work in distributing the vital pollen from 
the male tree to the female tree is too 
uncertain, too irregular, when so vast an 
undertaking is left to the bees and the 
wind; but you can, if you get up early in 
the morning, see the first step in a process 
which has been carried on by man through 
the ages. In the cool air, just after sunrise, 
the pollinators go from tree to tree with 


routine regularity. Long, tapered scaling - 


ladders are set firmly against the stout 
upper fronds or branches of the male palm. 
In each worker’s pocket is his many- 
purposed knife. .As he stands at the top 
of the ladder, he pulls himself still higher 
among the swaying leaves until he has 
reached the well-hidden male blossom 
clusters, each composed of a hundred or 
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more thin stalks with rows of diminutive 
flowers, in appearance not unlike miniature 
orange blossoms. Hanging like an ape in 
his tropical rendezvous, the man cuts open 
the sheath which surrounds the giant 
flower and deftly slices it off. If there are 
two flowers within his reach he brings 
both down the ladder. Three would be 
too heavy. With a single tree bearing as 
many as five blossoms, additional trips 
are necessary. 

The accumulation of the morning’s cut- 
tings are wheeled in little carts to the 
pollen room, where, shaken from the stalk, 
the fresh powder-like substance, pale 
yellow in colour, is allowed to dry. From 
this store, the date worker makes up small 
jars or tins containing dabs of cotton 
thoroughly saturated with the pollen. He 
then proceeds to pollinate the long rows 
of evenly spaced, producing female trees, 
which at this season (spring) have already 
borne clusters of young fruit, not over $ of 
an inch in size. Climbing the trees again 
with his knife, the worker slices off the top 
third of the female fruit-cluster, places the 
pollinated cotton in the centre and ties the 
stems loosely with hemp twine. Ina week 
the dates have doubled in size, and the 
process of growth and maturation con- 
tinues in direct proportion to the thorough- 
ness of the pollination and the effectiveness 
of the pollen employed. 


METHODS IN ASIA AND EGYPT 


In contrast to the American method of 
culture, the Asiatic and Egyptian methods 
differ in detail to this extent: the flowered 
male blossom is usually taken down before 
it has opened. It is then carried to a 
pollen room for cutting or may _ be 
transported to another district where a 
demand exists. Considerable traffic in 
unopened male blossoms is carried on in 
the East. 

Pollinating in Asia and Africa, too, 
varies in that the general practice ‘over 
there’ is to tie a bundle of stalks of the male 
flower into the female cluster, instead of 


A Mexican employee engaged in pollinat- 
ing—a most important process. Tied to 
his belt are a jar containing pollen- 
saturated cotton and hemp twine to fasten 
the cotton to the embryo female date 
cluster. In his hand is a hooked knife 
used to cut off the top of each cluster 


HT. S. Marshutz 
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Another worker holding male date 
blossoms. At a distance they look like 
sheaves of wheat; but a close-up shows 
that they resemble sprays of minute 
orange blossoms. From these, pollen is 
Shaken for the season’s supply. One 
male tree to every 50 female is usual 
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"Field Studios 
Date-palms have continuously to be climbed. 
One journey is made to tie paper bags over 
the fruit-clusters to protect them against rain 
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pollen-covered cotton. In greater contrast 
is tree-climbing technique. The American 
growers provide their helpers with tall ex- 
tension scaling ladders, but the problem 
of perpetually growing trees brings nearer 
the time when new devices will be required. 
Before long it may be advisable to bring 
over from abroad a number of native tree- 
climbers, who with bare feet can climb 
hundred-foot palms with only ropes to 
assist them. 

In a few groves in America, we see plat- 
forms built close to the blossom area of the 
trees; but at the normal rate of date-palm 
growth (from 12 to 18 inches a year) it 
will be only a matter of time before the 
problem of picking will be an even greater 
one than it is today. One solution is to 
pull out palms which have grown too tall 
and replace with new plantings. 


PROTECTING THE FRUIT 


Tree-climbing in the date industry is an 
almost continuous process. For prior to 
the ripening of the fruit in the fall, the 
trees must be ascended again and again. 
Unless the loosely knotted twine holding 
the cotton has been forced apart by the 
growth of the cluster, it must be cut. 
There is now the important thinning-out 
process, to improve the size and quality 
and to avoid the danger of excess weight. 
Even then the grower is not through with 
tree expense. He must protect his selected 
crop against the threat of rain, which, 
though rare in the desert regions in the 
fall months, may come with a sudden turn 
of ‘freak weather’. Rain is absolutely 
ruinous to the date. It causes the very 
thin skin to break open and allows mould 
to set in. 

So up the trees the workers go again, 
several times for each palm, to tie heavy 
crépe-paper bags over each cluster of dates. 
When picking time, beginning in Septem- 
ber, arrives, and the bags have been torn 
away, the tedious and costly process of 
getting the dates from tree to packing house 
begins. Up the ladders, this time with 
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Freshly-picked dates are taken to the packing house for cleaning and fumigating. 


heavy canvas or leather harness, go the 
small army of workers recruited to ac- 
complish the picking in a_ systematic 
manner. ‘The harness may be attached to 
a special ladder which revolves about the 
tree on a thin, easily transported circular 
rail. Or it may be hung to the strong 
upper branches of the palms to provide a 
seat for the worker. Remember, a thou- 
sand dates to the bunch, more or less, and 
only the ripe ones can be taken! The 
pickers must make from eight to ten trips 
at various times for each cluster of dates. 
Therefore, a total of from 50 to 100 trips 
per tree each season is not unusual. In 
these oft-repeated operations lie, as we 
have said, a large part of the cost of date 
production. ‘Today, in the United States, 
if methods are well organized, the fruit can 
be grown and picked for approximately 
54 cents a pound. Cleaning and fumigat- 
ing add another 2 cents, if the rancher 
chooses to maintain his own _ packing 


Dewey Moore 


Afterwards they 
are carefully sorted and graded on a moving conveyor before being boxed for transit 


establishment or contract for the process 
elsewhere. 


COMPETING WITH IMPORTS 


In 1938 growers who sold their crop after 
picking received an average ‘farm price’ of 
between six and seven cents a pound, ora 
total gross revenue of $462,242. Produc- 
tion that year totalled 6,603,456 pounds. 
A census of date-palms reveals these 
figures: in California, approximately 
200,000 trees; in Arizona, about 75,000. 
It is obvious, of course, that trees in such 
numbers are not sufficient to supply the 
demand for dates in the United States—in 
fact, in 1937(according to the latest avail- 
able statistics) a total of 58,137,000 pounds 
were imported. They came from various 
countries: Iraq 49,051,000 pounds; Arabia 
5,089,000 pounds; United Kingdom 
2,629,000 pounds; miscellaneous 1,368,000 
pounds. ‘Thus it is apparent that America 
imports nearly ten times as many dates 
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in refrigerated cars. 


as are grown within her boundaries. But 
practically all the ‘quality’ date packages, 
all the ‘gift-dates’, and a large percentage 
of the ‘table’ dates consumed west of the 
Mississippi River are American grown. 
In the exportation of the home crop a 
small beginning has lately been made, 
particularly to Holland. 


AMERICAN GROWERS HOPES 


By zealously guarding the quality of 
their product, and working toward size 
and flavour rather than quantity, Ameri- 
can growers hope eventually to improve 
their position in the date markets of the 
world. ‘They are sparing no expense to 
achieve this goal. On any well-managed 
estate in California, the rich, sandy loam, 
the irrigating ditches, artesian wells, and 
pump systems point to the underlying in- 
vestment in date culture. Thousands of 
dollars are spent annually in fertilizing; 
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Dewey Moore 


From the sun-scorched valley in which the dates are grown they are carried away to distant markets 


The fruit retains its quality after long periods in a freezing temperature 


grass crops of various kinds are grown 
between the rows of palms, then turned 
into the soft soil to improve its quality. 
Sometimes alfalfa is planted, in order that 
its tenuous roots may. break up the hard 
subsoil so detrimental to the date-palm. 


CITRUS FRUIT IN DATE GARDENS 


On many of the date ranches in the 
Coachella and Imperial Valleys, citrus 
fruit, particularly grape-fruit, is grown in 
great quantities, the trees in some sections 
being interspersed between rows of date 
palms. Government experts contend that 
the pollen of the one in no way influences 
the other. However, it is a known fact 
that the citrus fruit grown in the date areas 
of Southern California attains a quality 
not found elsewhere in the west. This is 
attributed to unknown factors, but it is 
believed that the shade of the tall palms 
is partly responsible. The size of the crop 


is decreased by one-third in these condi- 
tions, but the citrus fruit is thinner-skinned, 
contains 14 per cent more juice, is about 
10 per cent sweeter, is in greater demand 
and brings a better price. These values 
vary according to the proximity of the 
trees to the date gardens. 


THE LAST STAGES 


No expense is spared in the packing 
houses where the newly picked dates are 
made ready for the market. The first 
process involves a cleaning operation in 
the receiving room where a series of soft- 
bristle brushes remove dust and _ sand. 
The dates are then fumigated, after which 
a second cleansing takes place in the pack- 
ing room, with brushes and heavy rough 
towelling on revolving drums. In some 
plants, the dates are given a second fumiga- 
tion before being sorted and boxed. 

Recently it has been found that the 
ripened California date is not susceptible 
to extreme cold, and will retain its good 
qualities after long periods in below- 
freezing temperatures. (In one govern- 
ment test dates were kept in a container at 
5 degrees F. below zero for over two years 
with practically no deterioration during 
or after the test.) 

In the words of the Arab legend, the 
palm needs ‘its feet in running water, and 
its head in the fire of the sky’. And so in 
the desert-like valleys of the south-west 
water is always an important ingredient. 
Date soil must be kept moist throughout 
the year, with complete saturation at 
stated intervals. Every ten or twelve days 
from May to November a steady 24-hour 
irrigation is carried on. Fortunately, in 
the valleys of the Salton Basin, mountains 
that tower to 8000 feet above sea-level are 
not far distant. From their tops in late 
winter and spring come melting snows 
which are stored in Nature’s vast under- 
ground caverns, and carried in hidden 
streams under the desert. 

In about a year’s time, by means of a 
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project for which the contract has just been 
signed, an artificial river 150 miles long 
will bring water from the Colorado River 
to the eager reservoirs of the Coachella 
Valley. ‘This event will be another mile- 
stone in the fifty-year history of the date 
in America, and another reason why the 
growers of California should feel more 
optimistic about the future of their 
industry. 
LOOKING AHEAD 


Looking ahead a decade or more, one 
may see a great increase in date produc- 
tion; not only in the Salton Basin when 
additional water is available, but in an 
entirely new district that is rapidly being 
transformed from a bleak sandy waste into 
potentially one of the richest agricultural 
sections in the south-western states. 

The completion of gigantic Boulder 
Dam is impounding the waters of the 
Colorado River in Southern Nevada to 
create a lake 125 miles long with over 
thirty million acre-feet of water. This is 
sufficient to irrigate nearly two million 
acres in the adjacent states of Nevada, 
Arizona and California. Other dam pro- 
jects and canals in this practically rainless 
district have stored river-water enough for 
another half-million acres. Ample land 
and water, therefore, are available and 
under this stimulation the date growers of 
America are being encouraged to increase 
their plantings. 

But the emphasis on improving the 
quality of their fruit will not be forgotten. 
An international reputation is their ob- 
jective. A few years ago Mr Charles R. 
Crane, former American Minister to China, 
and a man who has travelled through the 
date countries of the Levant, forwarded a 
large package of fruit from his California 
date gardens to the late King Feisal of 
Iraq. The King’s acknowledgement paid 
this surprising tribute to the American 
product: ‘“‘We, who have been growing for 
centuries, have never seen such fine dates 
in our own country.” 
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Everyday Life in 
Copenhagen 


by MONICA REDLICH 


Lire in Copenhagen is very tidy. People go about their work or their 
amusement as if they are doing it because they choose to, because they 
like to, and because it is the right time of day. Against the lovely 
background of sea and clear air, of palaces and shops and green copper 
spires, the Danes live their everyday life in an ordered and wide-awake 
manner, enjoying themselves wherever there is the slightest loophole 
for a little enjoyment to creep in. 

They make one think of those miniature towns, worked by the water 
from a stream, which one sometimes finds in the pleasure-grounds of a 
rococo summer palace. The power is turned on, and to tinkly music 
in the works a blacksmith hammers, fine ladies promenade, children 
skip, shopkeepers bow, soldiers parade—a complete town goes rhythmic- 
ally and neatly about its work. Copenhagen has even the necessary 
character parts: fishwives in long green skirts and starched white head- 
dresses, postmen in scarlet jackets, an occasional priest in a long black 
gown, white ruff, and top hat, a detachment of the Royal Guard wear- 
ing bearskin helmets. On the Stock Exchange four dragons, their tails 
twisted high in the air, peer down at the bicyclists with the foolish, good- 
natured expression of Walt Disney’s Pluto. Across the harbour, from 
a green copper steeple with a spiral gold staircase running round it, 
hymn tunes and old songs ring out over the streets and canals below. 

It all seems almost too fantastic to be true, and yet, in spite of every- 
thing, one can never have the slightest doubt that this is the 2oth 
century, and the ordinary, prosaic, everyday world. ‘Trams run along- 
side the palaces, modern flats overlook the copper steeples, and the 
Danes themselves, pink-faced, good-tempered, sensibly dressed, and 
inclined to be portly, set a good brisk tempo for the city’s activities 
as they go about their lawful occasions. 

Every hour of the day has its own special character. In the morning 
the cyclists swarm along every street to their work: professors, char- 
women, schoolchildren, sailors, hussars—all conceivable occupations 
skimming past one, pausing at the traffic lights, halting at the bridge 
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with a philosophic toe to the ground while a ship goes through, pad- 
locking their bicycles in the bicycle park at their journey’s end, and 
disappearing into the building where they work, the inevitable portfolio 
in hand. Next come the marketing women, the shopkeepers in white 
overalls punctually delivering ‘their goods, the unsteady ‘crocodiles’ of 
small children from the nursery-schools taking their morning exercise. 

At lunch-time there is no rush of office crowds to the nearest tea- 
shop. Behind innumerable counters, at school and office and uni- 
versity desks, innumerable packets of sandwiches are taken out of the 
portfolios. On the benches in squares and parks more packets of 
sandwiches are consumed, and the sandwich stalls do a brisk trade. 
But long before two o’clock the whole thing is over, and quiet settles 
down until Copenhagen’s next great hour: the window-gazing hour. 
This lasts from about three until the shops are shut at five-thirty. 
It begins gently, with leisured women taking the air along Str¢get, 
Copenhagen’s great shopping street; and by five o’clock it has reached 
such a climax that one can hardly get along anywhere, unless one is 
willing to go with the gossiping stream, gazing where it gazes and 
pausing where it wants to pause. 

Then, all of a sudden, Copenhagen is quite empty. It is six o’clock— 
dinner-time. Soon after seven, however, it begins to fill up again, and 
by eight or nine the evening life is in full swing. Trams hurry into the 
central squares, crammed to the doors with people on their way to see 
the latest American or English film, or if the weather is fine to spend an 
evening in Tivoli. The same crowds again, in the same streets, but 
taking life very easily now: strolling along, looking at the other people, 
looking at the stars, talking together in low voices. They won’t go 
home much before midnight, and by eight tomorrow morning many of 
them will once more be cycling to work. 

Inside the homes—the neat, warm, shipshape Danish homes—the 
routine matches the daily round of the streets. ‘The Danes have a 
great sense of community obligation and pleasure, but it is always the 
home which is the centre of the picture. A glance at any big Danish 
newspaper shows this even to the most uninitiated newcomer. ‘The 
columns are full of cartoons about home life, and the advertisements 
without exception soberly offer practical, everyday, average commodi- 
ties to a public consisting of practical and average buyers. One sees 
Mr and Mrs Hansen in their flat, discussing the children’s new clothes 
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ora visit to the theatre, going for Sunday excursions in the beech woods 
with the fimily, studying the weather or the gas bill or the cactus on 
the window-ledge—happily engaged in the ordinary business of living, 
and quite willing to laugh at themselves in the process. 

very Dane is convinced that he is a strong individualist, with no 
patience for worn-out tradition, Just how it happens, if this is so, that 
every Danish family’s year proceeds from one time-honoured ceremony 
to another, | have never found anyone to explain to me. It is not only 
Christmas Eve and birthdays that have their appropriate ritual. 
Anniversaries of every kind must be celebrated, preferably by a large 
family dinner, Confirmation, matriculation, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of taking a university degree—all have their unalterable 
ceremonial, and in between them come such minor events as lighting a 
bontire on Midsummer Eve (to drive away witches and evil spirits) and 
getting up early on Whitsunday (to see the sun dance). 

Little girls curtsey when they talk to their elders. The men, when 
greeting an acquaintance in the street, take off their hats with a 
magnificent gesture which would make everyone in the neighbourhood 
stop and stare if it were performed in England. No serious dinner is 
complete without speeches from every person present who has the 
slightest excuse for making one, songs specially written by the family 
poets (or by a professional song-writer, for the matter of that), and 
repeated cheers for whoever is being féted—three each time for the 
ordinary mortal, but always six among university graduates. No guest 
has complied with the code of good manners if he does not thank his 
hostess on arrival for wishing to see him, thank her again, in a set 
formula, when he has finished his food, thank her when he goes away, 
and thank her again the next day by telephone or letter; while the very 
first words he says, the next time he happens to meet her, must without 
fail be his thanks for the previous occasion. 

lt sounds formidable, and in some ways it is; but none the less, the 
essential quality of Danish social life is not ceremony, but good humour. 
‘The Dane loves to gather together for an evening’s entertainment ‘his 
sisters and his cousins, whom he reckons by the dozens, and his aunts’. 
tle loves to make jovial speeches, and I believe he even loves to listen to 
other people's: at any rate, he will go quite a long way out of his way 
to Listen to lectures, especially those in a foreign language. He not 
only tolerates foreigners, He likes them. It is heart-warming to see 
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the kindness with which one is handled at one of their gatherings: 
people hasten to talk one’s own language, to put forward one’s point of 
view, to congratulate one if one happens to make the appropriate 
Danish remark at the appropriate moment. 

To be kindly treated is one thing: to melt into the background is 
another, and I doubt if any foreigner could ever do it. There are a 
thousand things to learn, and another thousand to unlearn, before one 
can become part of this tradition-scorning community. ‘The food 
alone would take several years to master. I don’t mean so much the 
technique of swallowing down salt herring and eel, or the proper way 
to butter bread for one’s Smorrebrod, though that takes study enough. I 
am thinking of the dishes which belong to the different days of the year. 
On Christmas Eve, of course (why of course?), one has rice porridge, 
roast goose stuffed with apples and prunes, red cabbage, caramelled 
potatoes, and then apple cake afterwards. On New Year’s Eve one 
has boiled cod. On birthdays one has hot chocolate. Martinmas 
means roast goose again, Great Praying Day means warm wheat cakes, 
and I am sure there are many other similar allocations which I have 
not yet discovered. 

Life in a proper Danish kitchen is as regular as the phases of the 
moon. Never shall I learn to produce the year’s first rhubarb gruel on 
the proper date, and I well remember the look on the face of the 
grocer’s wife when I asked her for preserving sugar ten days later than 
I ought to have needed it. 

The whole shopping business, indeed, is full of pitfalls. There is no 
chance over here of buying cigarettes at the stationer’s, lipstick at the 
chemist’s, and stamps at the grocer’s in the simple, happy way one is 
accustomed to. Instead one has to get used to a whole new set of 
illogicalities. ‘The greengrocer sells flower-pots and tomato ketchup. 
The dairy sells soap. ‘The Soap House sells saucepans, gramophone 
records, and silk underclothes. ‘The Sick-Nurse shop sells scent and 
toothpaste. One has also to reckon with the on-laying shop, which 
sells eels, herrings, cold pork, and other delicacies for putting on 
Smorrebrod, and the Material Dealer, who sells everything that nobody 
else sells, except of course material. Add to this the fact that Danish 
contains no word for ‘please’, and it will be seen that the foreigner’s time 
is fully occupied. 

And there are many other problems. One says ‘thou’ to one’s 
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intimate friends, ‘you’ to other people, and ‘“‘Will the Director (or the 
chief-doctor or the head-of-department) have some more beer?” if 
addressing people who are very much one’s superior. ‘To remember 
who is who in the hubbub of conversation is not so easy, and I am still 
continually saying ‘you’ to members of the family, and—far worse— 
‘thou’ to people who have not yet honoured me with the intricate 
ceremony known as ‘drinking du’s’, in which one locks one’s arms with 
the other person’s, glass in hand, drinks, and with a deep look in the 
eyes pronounces their Christian name and the ‘thow’ for the first time. 
It sounds complicated, and it is. 

What else do I do wrong? I like cold milk in my tea. I never make 
fruit soup. I sometimes forget to take flowers with me when I go to a 
house for the first time. I forget to say ‘thank you’ enough. I have 
blankets on my bed instead of one heavy quilt, and I like them tucked 
in. I mind wearing goloshes. I never bicycle. These are outlandish 
shortcomings, yet I am perfectly sure that neither they, nor the many 
others which I don’t suspect, really matter. For the Danes are kind, 
and the Danes are unendingly tolerant. I don’t suppose that they 
never gossip, and they may find one a very good joke; but they have a 
genius for making the stranger feel welcome among them. 

Their life is based on good sense, with a happy mixture of freedom 
and tradition. ‘They love their country so much that they are always 
ready to consider any chance of improving it. However strange life 
over here may be in its details, Denmark is above all a country where, 
from the very first moment, a newcomer can feel at home. 
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Camel Corps 


by René Zuber 
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In 1919, when France assumed her mandate over Syria, she found herself 
administering a large area much troubled by lawlessness and brigandage. 
Among the local forces raised to aid in the re-establishment of order, 
she included an auxiliary force of no very great size but of spectacular 
appearance — the Syrian Camel Corps. This body of fighting men, 
operating in desert country with Tadmor (Palmyra) as one of its centres, 
has earned for itself the reputation which attaches to a crack regiment 
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The Camel Corps is officered entirely 
by Frenchmen. Here a captain mounted 
on a superb white camel stands to re- 
view his company. Beside him, on the 
right, is his standard-bearer. The 
camels delight in their brilliant trap- 
pings and the long silken fringes which 
sway and caress them as they move along 


Members of the Corps are all 
volunteers, and are recruited 
without distinction of race 
or religion. This Algerian 
spahi, who ts an expervenced 
campaigner, was attached to 
the corps as an interpreter 


Tost of these camels are im- 
orted from the neighbouring 
istrict of Nejd, populated 
rainly by nomads. When they 
ring in their camels, many 
f the tribesmen join up too. 
Right) Beduins from Nejd 


Both officers and men ride with bare feet. 
They sit directly on top of the camel’ s 
hump with a well-padded sheep-skin 
for a saddle. Each man is equipped 
with a rifle and ammunition, and 
carries a couple of water bags. His 
flowing head-dress is held by a double 
twist of black cord called an agale 


The Camel Corps appeals to the beduin, and to the beduin only, 
because the nomadic life and constant company of the camels 1s 
natural to him. To the beduin the camel is what house and land 
and crops are to the peasant. It supplies him with food, cloth, 
tents, and the means of travel. It is a symbol of prosperity, of 
power, and of honour. The beduins’ heaven 1s peopled with camels, 
and almost all their poetry is in honour of the beast. When a 
man dies, his wife mourns him as her staff of life, her ‘beloved 
camel’. (Below) Raw material of the corps: a wandering beduin— 
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—and his brother after a season’s soldiering. Each man is responsible 
Sor the welfare of his camel, which should have long lips closing 
firmly over its teeth, a small well-set head and large eyes. As 
the camels lope along their riders sing an accompanying rhythm to 
soothe and encourage the beasts on long and arduous desert marches 
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Thursday Island and the 


MNorres Sireait 
by Professor C. M. YONGE 


Cape York, the northernmost point on the continent of Australia, is 
separated from New Guinea by the waters of the Torres Strait. A 
glance at the map reveals this as a passage one hundred miles in width 
and dotted with occasional islands. But its deep-blue waters are 
everywhere interspersed with green and yellow patches, sure indication 
of far-spreading coral reefs which lie close beneath the surface. Even 
for small boats navigation in these waters is beset with dangers which 
only constant watchfulness can avert; for large ocean-going vessels it 
is impossible. Vessels sailing from the ports of Japan, China, Malaya 
and the East Indies can only enter the channel between the Great 
Barrier Reef and the mainland of Australia, which will lead them to 
the ports of eastern Australia, by way of the narrow, tortuous deep- 
water passage which runs past Thursday Island. 

This small island, some fifteen miles from the mainland, has been 
termed the Gibraltar of the Pacific. Today that description is more 
fittingly applied to the great fortress of Singapore, but the strategic 
importance of Thursday Island is almost as great. An enemy power 
in control of this island could command the Torres Strait and so 
control the vital trade-routes which pass through it. 

The Strait takes its name from that of Captain Luiz Vaez de Torres, 
the first white man to make tortuous passage through its waters. He 
was second in command of an expedition led by Pedro Fernandez de 
Quiros which, in 1605, sailed from Peru in search of the great southern 
continent. The two vessels composing the expedition crossed the 
Pacific and reached the island of Espiritu Santo, one of the New 
Hebrides, in the following May. Quiros then lost heart and turned 
back but Torres, who later reported to the King of Spain that “My 
temper was different from that of Captain Fernandez de Quiros”, 
sailed on. He reached the south coast of New Guinea and, sailing 
westward, got to the Spice Islands and eventually Manila. But he 
failed to sight Australia and so completed his magnificent voyage 
without discovering this southern continent. It was not until over one 
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hundred and sixty years later that the greatest of British navigators, 
Captain James Cook, established the relationship between the Torres 
Strait and Australia. After his discovery of the east coast of Australia 
in 1770, Cook sailed north along the coast charting it and naming the 
capes, bays and islands he encountered. After suffering shipwreck 
and later just escaping utter destruction on the outer slopes of the 
Great Barrier Reef, he finally rounded the north of Australia naming 
the point Cape York. He then landed and took possession of the east 
coast of Australia in the name of His Majesty King George III. 

He called this island Possession Island, and then sailed west and 
north amongst a cluster of islands. The largest of these he named after 
the Prince of Wales but many of the smaller ones after the days of the 
week, and amongst these was Thursday Island. Then he sailed on 
to Batavia and finally to England after circumnavigating the globe. 

The Torres Strait has its place in the amazing story of the mutiny 
of the Bounty. After being cast off in an open boat near the Tongan 
Islands, Bligh and the loyal members of his crew made their way 
across the open waters of the Coral Sea into the shelter of the Great 
Barrier, whence he followed in the track of Cook and found help at 
last at Timor. Many of the mutineers had an even more terrible 
experience in the Strait. Those who remained on Tahiti were arrested 
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by Captain Edwards, who was sent out from England on the Pandora 
for this purpose. On the return voyage the vessel was wrecked on 
reefs near the eastern opening into the Strait. Four of the mutineers 
went down with the ship and the survivors suffered terrible hardships 
on a small island before being rescued by Dutch vessels and taken 
to England, some for eventual execution, the fortunate few for 
acquittal. 

Cook’s lieutenants, Flinders and King in particular, completed the 
survey of the Torres Strait and its islands. They found that the islands 
could be grouped into three series. First there are those which stretch 
across the Strait in a series running north from Cape York. These 
are rocky with a thin, infertile soil and are of the same nature as the 
mainland. They represent the unsubmerged vestiges of the land 
bridge which once connected Australia and New Guinea. The largest 
of these is Prince of Wales Island and around it are grouped many 
others including Thursday Island. Further north, about midway in 
the Strait, are the large islands of Badu and Moa. Further to the east 
many of the coral reefs are surmounted by low sandy islands covered 
with picturesque coconut and pandanus palms. These are typical coral 
islands. Further east again, almost at the extreme northern extremity 
of the Great Barrier, here some hundred and fifty miles from the coast, 
volcanic eruption has thrown up the three Murray Islands and Darnley 
Island. These are high, like the rocky islands, but, unlike them, are 
of amazing fertility and covered with dense tropical vegetation. 


THE FIRST PEARLERS 


The first settlement in the Torres Strait was established in 1862 on 
Albany Island near Cape York but was transferred to Somerset on the 
mainland in the following year. It was a Government settlement 
made necessary by the numerous shipwrecks in the Strait and the 
murderous attacks made on the survivors by the natives. Then pearl 
shell was discovered. The prospect of wealth soon brought pearling 
vessels from Australian ports and by 1871, when the export of shell 
was valued at £25,000, the pearling industry had been established. 

At first the industry was based on Somerset, but this was too remote 
from the fisheries and in 1876 the town of Port Kennedy on Thursday 
Island was established. ‘This became the seat of Government and the 
capital of the Torres Strait Islands, which were annexed by Queens- 
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land. The islands had hitherto been nominally independent and 
their unfortunate inhabitants had, in consequence, been abominably 
treated by the pearlers. One captain habitually forced natives to dive 
for shell at the point of the revolver. The need for labour led to ruth- 
less exploitation of the natives, who were collected like slaves from as 
far afield as the outlying Melanesian and Polynesian islands. Govern- 
ment action gradually removed the more glaring abuses, although the 
natives continued to be exploited for many years before the industry 
settled down to its present orderly condition. 


THE ‘SINK OF THE PACIFIC’ 


In the early days of pearling Thursday Island earned the reputation, 
which still lingers faintly around the sleepy, highly respectable little 
town of today, of being ‘the sink of the Pacific’. All manner and all 
colours of men congregated there. Money was spent freely; the hazards 
of pearling were great in these treacherous waters and life was cheap 
afloat or ashore. At first great pearl shells weighing as much as ten 
or twelve pounds each could be picked up in shallow water from the 
teeming, virgin beds. In this easy manner two vessels are said to have 
collected some twenty-four tons of shell in a fortnight. But with the 
growth of the fishery these shells were soon all collected and the search 
was extended into ever deeper and deeper water. Naked divers from 
the South Seas were employed to scour the bottom down to forty or 
fifty feet, and then finally the diving-dress or scaphander was introduced 
for work in still greater depths. 

Thursday Island, for the name Port Kennedy is never used, is today 
a quiet, prosperous little town with the dual function of capital of the 
Torres Strait Islands and the centre of the pearling industry. ‘The 
summit of the island is crowned with fortifications and guns command 
the steamer passage. 

The visitor lands at its wooden wharf and, surveying the water- 
front, sees on his right a line of boat-slips where the pearling ‘luggers’ 
are built, largely by Indian shipwrights, and on his left rows of ware- 
houses where the pearl shell is landed and sorted before packing 
for export. At the end of the point beyond lies the hospital with a 
special ward for divers suffering from their terrible occupational 
disease, paralysis. 

In the bay in front there swing at anchor the trim pearling luggers 
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with their two tall masts swaying gently with the swell. A few minutes’ 
walk leads to the main street, a wide thoroughfare, grass-grown at 
its margins and bounded by avenues of coconut palms which shade 
the lines of wooden shops and stores. At the end of this is the 
Cathedral, the centre of the Anglican diocese of Carpentaria which 
extends over the islands and also over the greater part of north 
Australia. It was erected in memory of the 133 people who lost 
their lives when, in 1890, the British India liner Quetta struck an 
uncharted reef in Adolphus Channel and, in the words of the memorial 
tablet, ‘although in calm weather and bright moonlight, sank within 
three minutes’. Later investigation by divers showed that her side 
had been ripped open for two-thirds of its length by a pinnacle of 
living coral. Another tablet records a still greater disaster. On 
March 5, 1899, the pearling fleet lying off Cape Melville, some distance 
down the coast, was caught in a cyclone. Seventy-three vessels were 
wrecked and over three hundred men drowned. 


COSMOPOLITAN COMPANY 


Thursday Island is still the meeting-place of many races. Australians 
own the pearling companies and man the Government, shipping and 
other offices. Japanese run the pearling vessels and the boat-slips, 
others being agents for the large trochus shell which is exported to 
Japan for the manufacture there of cheap pearl buttons. There are 
Chinese merchants and agents for the sausage-like béche-de-mer 
which.are collected in shallow water and, after being dried, are exported 
to China where they are made into soup. Cingalese specialize in 
tortoiseshell and Indians in boat-building. ‘Torres Strait Islanders, 
Papuans, Australian aboriginals and other natives provide cheap 
labour on the boats and in the town. But all live peacefully together 
in the sleepy little town, which only bursts into temporary activity 
when a lugger arrives with shell to land and stores to take aboard, or 
when a liner calls to drop mail and provisions and load the long 
wooden cases containing pearl shell destined, in the main, for the 
United States. 
__No trace remains on Thursday Island of the original native life, to 

see this journeys must be made further afield. A voyage northward 
brings the traveller to the large islands of Badu and Moa, high and 
composed of the same infertile granite as Thursday Island. Coconut 
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palms grow in abundance only along the narrow sandy plains on the 
sheltered side of the islands. Here, at Badu, the native village is situated. 


HOW THE NATIVES LIVE 


The houses are made of plaited coconut leaves, have roofs of thatch 
and are raised some distance above the ground allowing the sea, when 
high tides and a strong wind drive it far up the beach, to run under- 
neath. In general the houses have a somewhat mean appearance but 
are vastly to be preferred to the hideous, though certainly more 
hygienic, erections of corrugated iron constructed by a few of the more 
opulent natives. There is little agriculture, although in the sandy soil 
or in thin patches of soil between the granite boulders up the hillsides 
are grown yams, sweet potatoes and a few pineapples and bananas. 
Coconuts, which provide so many valuable products from food to 
building materials, are the chief crop. 

The men are employed in the marine industries which form the only 
natural wealth of the Torres Strait. Their activities were organized 
in the first place by a unique institution known as Papuan Industries 
founded by the Rev. F. W. Walker, who had formerly been associated 
with Chalmers, the famous missionary, in his work on behalf of the 
London Missionary Society in New Guinea. The company aimed at 
the promotion of the well-being of the natives by encouraging their 
industries and so assisting them to maintain themselves in comfort. 
To this end a store and a boat-slip were built at Badu. From the 
former the natives purchase, on credit, the necessary stores before 
setting out on the luggers or smaller, single-masted ‘cutters’ in the 
search for pearl shell, trochus, béche-de-mer and other marine products. 
On their return they land the catch, which is later sold at Thursday 
Island and the proceeds credited to them. 

In the boat-slip natives are trained as shipwrights, and it has been 
possible in this way to break down to some extent the monopoly held 
by the Japanese at Thursday Island. Dinghies are built in large 
numbers, occasionally larger boats, while repairs of all sorts are 
carried out. 

Since I visited Badu the work of Papuan Industries has been 
taken over by the Government of Queensland, which has long 
ruled the Torres Strait Islands with understanding skill. All of the 
islands, apart from Thursday Island, are native reserves and closed 
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to any form of exploitation. The twelve islands which alone support 
a population of any size are each under the charge of a white school- 
master, or schoolmistress, who also acts as Government Administrator. 
The natives elect one Chief and two Assistant Councillors who help 
the Administrator and act as magistrates. They have an official 
uniform consisting of grey trousers, red jerseys with the word 
‘Councillor’ embroidered in large white letters across the chest, and 
broad-brimmed straw hats. They are only too ready at the slightest 
excuse to exchange the simple lava-lava of daily wear for this more 
resplendent attire. There are also native police sergeants and con- 
stables. All inhabitants have to be in their homes by 9 P.M., and this 
rule is rigidly enforced by the councillors and police, who alone are 
privileged to walk abroad after this hour. ‘They also inspect the houses 
and see that the laws governing their cleanliness are observed. 


ENCOURAGING NATIVE EFFICIENCY 


The Protector of Aboriginals controls the relations of the natives 
with the white and yellow races at Thursday Island. The Government 
supplies the natives with boats and the cost of these is gradually 
defrayed out of earnings. Each boat belongs to some particular island 
and the inhabitants of these meet annually and elect a captain for 
each boat they possess. The boat then proceeds to sea and remains 
at work at the will of the captain and crew, but everything really 
depends on the efficiency of the captain and his power of main- 
taining discipline and enthusiasm for work amongst the naturally 
indolent, easy-going members of his crew. The boats are concerned 
primarily with the shallow-water fishery for trochus and béche-de- 
mer and the record catch for any season by a native boat exceeds 
£3000 in value. From these takings a stated proportion goes into 
the Island Fund which provides pensions and certain other island 
charges. 

A few of the larger of the sandy coral islands are inhabited, and 
here again the natives depend for their livelihood on the sea. The 
great problem on these islands is fresh water. The early explorers 
described how they found the natives catching water in giant clam 
shells which were arranged beneath the downward-drooping leaves 
of the pandanus palms. During rain the water ran down the narrow, 
gutter-like leaves into the deep basins of the shells. In recent years 
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the Government has constructed capacious concrete tanks on the 
inhabited islands and so solved this problem. 


THE GLORY OF THE STRAIT 


The real glory of the Torres Strait is the Murray Islands far isolated 
on its eastern fringe. These are three in number each representing 
an extinct volcano. The two smaller, Dauar and Waier, are un- 
inhabited, the latter being no more than a rim of land surrounding 
the breached, flooded crater. Mer, the largest of the three, is two 
miles long and about a mile across at the widest point. At one end it 
rises precipitously to the summit of the crater, 750 feet high, but this 
rim is lower on the other sides. Within this large crater is a smaller 
and more recent one from which great sheets of lava flowed out on 
the north-west, forming a plateau which now constitutes half of the 
island. 

The vegetation of the two regions reflects their composition. The 
ash which forms the sides and interior of the crater is covered only 
with coarse grass but the lava has disintegrated, forming a reddish- 
brown soil of amazing fertility. This nourishes a dense tropical vegeta- 
tion including bananas, bamboos, sugar-cane, maize, paw-paws, 
water-melons, sweet potatoes and yams, while broad-leaved trees rise 
from it covered with encrusting epiphytes and the long trailing stems 
of climbing lianes. Only the volcanic islands of Samoa, Tahiti and 
Hawaii can vie with Mer in the density and wealth of their vegetation. 

Life on this island is very different from that on the rocky or sandy 
islands. ‘There is little impetus to seek a dangerous livelihood from 
the sea when, with the simplest of tillage, the earth produces so 
abundant a harvest. ‘The population, numbering about five hundred, 
is content for the most part to remain on the island. ‘The bulk of the 
natives live on the sandy flat which runs along the north-western 
shores. Originally they built crude circular houses with a single 
opening, but the modern houses are far superior to those on Badu and 
approach those of the Polynesian islands. The framework consists of 
bamboos, the walls of woven coconut leaves and the floors of split 
bamboos laid on bamboo supports raised above the ground. A sloping 
thatch forms the roof and usually extends over a surrounding verandah. 
Life is lived mainly in the open air, on the verandahs or under open 
sheds, like miniature Dutch barns, usually erected near each house. 
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Shade is provided by immense coconut palms, paw-paws and mangoes, ' 
while some attempt at decoration is made, chiefly in the form of borders 
of sprouting coconuts and shrubs of brightly flowering bougainvillea. 
Door-posts which were once surmounted with human skulls are now 
adorned with shells. 

The natives are a somewhat reserved people of magnificent physique 
and a semitic cast of countenance. Owing to their isolation they have 
been less contaminated with foreign elements—frizzy-haired black 
Melanesians from the nearer islands of the South Seas or paler skinned 
Polynesians from those more remote—than have the other islanders. 
The Miriam language of the Murray Islands is unique although allied 
to some of the languages spoken in adjacent regions in New Guinea. 
The people developed a culture and a civilization of their own and, 
although this is now passing away, it has been recorded for posterity 
owing to the labours of Professor A. G. Haddon and his collaborators 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to the Torres Strait, 
which visited these islands in 1888—9 and again in 1899. 

Many of their legends are concerned with the sea and its inhabitants. 
One of them explains both the fertility and configuration of Mer. It 
records how in past time a native of Moa, called Gelam, quarrelled 
with his mother and sailed away to where Mer now lies in a canoe laden 
with fruit and vegetables. His canoe turned into a dugong, the 
sluggish sea-cow common in these waters, and then into the island. 
The high slopes of the crater represent the head of the animal and the 
long plateau of lava its tail. ‘Two pieces of wood which he stuck into 
the ground became Dauar and Waier. ‘The fruit and vegetables he 
carried away from Moa explain both the present barrenness of this 
island and the abundant fertility of Mer. 


ON THE CORAL REEF OF MER 


Around the eastern shores of Mer there extends a magnificent 
fringing coral reef over a mile wide. ‘This is classic ground to the 
marine biologist, for here, in 1913, there worked an expedition led 
by Dr A. G. Mayor, the Director of the Tortugas Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and one of the greatest of all 
workers on coral reefs. ‘The reef is covered’ at high tide but fully 
exposed during the ebb, the seaward margin consisting of a cemented 
rampart against which the Pacific surf beats in vain. 
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Running out from the shore of the island over much of the inner 
regions of this reef are a series of low stone walls forming immense 
fish-traps called sez by the natives. ‘These are of great antiquity and, 
although maintained in some sort of repair, have not been added to 
within living memory. The natives regard them with great respect 
and ascribe superhuman powers to their mythical builders, Abob 
and Kos. 

In the shallow water within them grow meadows of ‘sea grass’ 
where the dugong come to graze. Although eight or nine feet long, 
these animals are perfectly harmless and their habit of sitting on the 
sea bottom with only their heads above water is generally regarded 
as the origin of all stories about mermaids. ‘They are greatly prized 
as food and have rich stores of valuable oil. For their capture the 
natives erect high platforms of bamboo on to which they clamber at 
night and spear the animals by means of a long wooden harpoon, or 
wap, with a detachable head to which is attached a length of rope. 

In the sheltered waters on the lee of the island there congregate in 
certain seasons of the year great shoals of small sardine-like fish. At 
one time these were caught by the concerted efforts of three men. 
Two of these held long bamboo poles with rounded ends, the third a 
conical scoop made of split bamboo. ‘They disposed themselves on 
either side of a shoal, the men with the poles crossing these and driving 
the fish into the basket held by the other. Like so many of the old 
methods of fishing, including the capture of turtle by means of sucker- 
fish trained for the purpose, this is no longer used although the 
appliances are still to be seen. Instead the natives have acquired 
circular cast-nets which they throw with a grace of movement and an 
efficiency of action which, in this case at least, justifies the change. 

In few places on the earth’s surface is life so pleasant and free from 
care as on this volcanic island isolated on the far eastern fringe of the 
Torres Strait. The overpowering beauty of its rich vegetation and 
of its vivid blue waters with their luxuriant coral reefs inhabited by 
animals of every colour and every shape, can never fade from the 
memory of those fortunate enough to sail over the treacherous but 
fascinating waters of the Torres Strait. 
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Nicolas Poussin and Normandy 


by LOUIS HOURTICQ 


Three years ago The Geographical Magazine made its first incursion into the geography of art; 
the subject then was Constable and the Stour Valley. Last year we followed that up with a study 
of Gauguin and the Pacific Isles. Now we return to the charge with Poussin, France’s great 
painter of the 17th century, and the little stretch of Normandy which, although he left it forever 
before he reached middle age, remained in his mind’s eye as the ideal landscape and was the motif 
which inspired a great part of his work. M. Hourticq, whose article has been translated from the 
French by M. Felix Rose, is a Member of the Académie des Beaux Arts. As a connoisseur of 
French art he has paid particular attention to the work of Poussin 


Ir, in order the better to appreciate 
Poussin, one attempts to live again, so to 
speak, the great periods of his life, such a 
quest inevitably leads one to the places 
where he lived. It would, for instance, 
seem improbable that the narrow canton 
where for the first time Poussin set eyes 
on the world should not have left images 
on his mind that would blossom later in 
his work. Of course, Poussin is not one 
of those spontaneous lyricists who, when 
they want to sing of the joy of living, 
describe, out of gratitude, the world from 
which they drew their inspiration. He 
seems always to have sought in medita- 
tion the substance of his creations rather 
than to have borrowed them from a 
concrete model; and when he is not 
deliberately inventing he owes more to 
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the close study of old masters than to 
direct observation of life. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be that his first twenty years, 
years of adolescence, did not help to build 
up and shape the store of knowledge and 
vision which subsequently, in his maturity, 
he put into half a century of artistic pro- 
duction. In seeking the source of his 
genius one is, therefore, naturally led back 
to Poussin’s birthplace. 

The Caux country, on the border of 
which he was born, is a large plateau of 
triangular shape that backs onto white 
cliffs eroded by the sea and onto the 
valley through which the Seine slowly 
draws its winding coils. On the plateau 
are farms, cultivated fields, rural life. 
Towns have sprung up around, at the foot 
of the hills alongside the river and the sea. 
From above the peasant gazes upon the 
tiled roofs whence gothic spires arise and 
over which the smoke of cities floats like 
mist. For to him this is how Rouen, 
Fécamp, Dieppe appear; thus, standing 
in the paternal field, the young Nicolas 
Poussin saw Les Andelys, both Great and 
Small, the one spread in the narrow vale 
of Gambon, the other set on the soft, wide 
curve of the Seine; thus he also learned 
that towns are generally situated close to 
water, at the foot of the hills. 

The most beautiful prospects are very 
often marked by some historical archi- 
tectural remains. The ancient forum 
allowed the spectator to look beyond the 
stage to the sweeping horizon. ‘The 
medieval castle almost always commands 
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A self-portrait of Nicolas Poussin as a young man. His paint- 
ing was, in later life, to owe much to Italian influences, 
especially to the example of Raphael; but Normandy had 
his heart and to his lifelong preoccupation with its scenery 
his work, to whatever period it may belong, bears witness 
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The ruins of Richard Ceur-de-Lion’s famous stronghold, Chateau Gaillard, tower above the Seine and 
overlook the village and church of Little Andely, of which Poussin and his parents were parishioners 


a magnificent view because originally it 
gave the look-out man a wider angle of 
vision. At Chateau-Gaillard, the young 
Poussin, the peasant-lad from the neigh- 
bouring village, replaced the sentinel of 
olden times. When, however, he let his 
eyes roam over the white curve of the 
cliffs enclosing the river’s coils, it was no 
longer to watch for approaching enemies. 
And yet, is it not thanks to the men whose 
watching was prompted by fear that he, 
like so many others, could delight in inno- 
cent reveries? The proud stronghold of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, and more par- 
ticularly the imposing amphitheatre it 
overlooks, remained deeply engraved on 
the painter’s memory. 

The child grew up in a narrow family 
circle consisting of his father, his mother 
and a half-sister. His father, Jean Poussin, 
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a native of Soissons, had fought with the 
King’s armies in the Tavannes’ regiment 
during the wars of religion; he had been 
billeted at Vernon after the battle of Ivry, 
and it was in Vernon that he married 
Marie Delaisement, the widow of a local 
attorney. Later the couple settled at 
Villers, a hamlet belonging to the parish 
of Andely. There Nicolas Poussin was 
born in June 1594. 

We can see that Jean Poussin, as the 
soldier who returns to the plough, is 
typical of Frenchmen of all time. His 
army service could not obliterate his 
innate love of the soil. On his return, the 
ex-soldier brought back to the fields the 
experience of an adventurous life and his 
spirit breathed in a world more diverse 
and rarefied. Thus it was that the tiller 
wished his son to go ‘to school’; he, ob- 


viously, was not the kind of peasant who is 
altogether bound to the soil, the ‘farouche 
animal’ La Bruyeére describes. He was of 
the opinion that the mind too must needs 
be cultivated and he had ambitions for his 
boy Nicolas. Yet he had no inkling that 
his son was destined to become a great 
painter, and biographers relate how he 
upheld the teachers when they upbraided 
the boy for wasting his time at drawing 
instead of studying as he, Jean Poussin, 
wished. 

If, as Félibien (Poussin’s biographer) 
asserts, Jean Poussin was already a 
soldier in the time of Charles IX, he must 
have been at least forty years old when 
his wife gave birth to Nicolas. The 
difference in age between father and son 
appears the more marked in that a great 
moral disparity is noticeable in history 
between the generation that took part in 
the wars of religion and the France that 
Cardinal Richelieu administered. It is 
a new reign and almost a new kingdom; 
a new mode has appeared that will 
change even the facial traits of the French 
people for a long time. ‘The generation 
to-which Jean Poussin belongs wear short 
hair and a long beard, like Henri IV; 
Nicolas Poussin will, as did King Louis 
XIII, wear his hair long and be clean- 
shaven. This mode will last some two 
hundred years; it will throw back into 
archaism the late king’s contemporary 
‘greybeards’. And yet, when their portraits 
come to us, painted by such masters as, 
let us say, Francois Clouet or Dumonstier, 
we are surprised to find that these 16th- 
century men look so much like us that 
they could be dressed in modern clothes 
without appearing peculiar. 

Marie Delaisement, widow of the 
Vernon attorney, was more than thirty 
years old when she gave birth to Nicolas 
Poussin. She had a child by her first 
marriage, a daughter who was at least 
twelve years old, Marguerite Lemoine. 
It was probably his wife who brought the 
small capital that enabled Jean Poussin 
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to buy the little Villers farm from which 
the family derived their livelihood. Be- 
longing to a family of lawyers, she was not 
an illiterate woman; she too wished that 
her son should go ‘to school’. As for 
Marguerite Lemoine, she no doubt acted 
the part of the big sister to the young 
Nicolas. He must have been some twelve 
years old when she married a certain 
Georges Le Tellier. When the young 
painter left his father’s farm in 1612, 
Marguerite was about thirty years of age. 
Just before he died, in 1665, the master, 
who was then in Rome, dictated his will 
and he forgot neither the sister who had 
looked after him in childhood nor her son, 
his godson Nicolas, who had probably died 
meanwhile; he appointed his godson’s 
son as his sole legatee. 

Poussin never, except when carrying out 
a commission, went in for religious paint- 
ing; butitissignificant that hedid not forget 
Saint Marguerite, his elder sister’s patron 
saint. From a drawing by Saint-Aubin, 
in the Dutuit collection, he made a small 
painting of her. The Turin Museum owns 
a similar picture on a larger canvas, but 
it is not known whether this is the original 
work or an enlarged replica. There is no 
doubt that the painting is Poussin’s, al- 
though biographers will not acknowledge 
it as such. Probably the picture was 
painted in Rome when Poussin was over 
thirty years old. 

Ten generations have followed each 
other at Villers since Poussin’s time, but 
the poor hamlet has not changed much 
during the three centuries. The site of 
the farm where the painter was born was, 
until recently, still being called the ‘Clos- 
Poussin’. An unpretentious monument 
dedicated to the memory of the French 
master has since been erected on the spot, 
thanks to the piety of local art-lovers 
and scholars. It was from this very 
place that the child’s eyes discovered the 
surrounding world. The village is situ- 
ated at the edge of the plateau. Thence 
one can look far away to the east and 
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south and catch a glimpse of Gisors and 
Vernon, on slightly undulating ground 
beyond the cultivated fields, and only the 
clusters of trees that in the distance 
appear closer together arrest the atten- 
tion here and there. To the north, 
some two miles away, lies the road—an 
ancient Roman way—that comes from 
Paris. The field of the Poussin family 
was somewhere on this upland; the young 
Nicolas must, therefore, often have wan- 
dered in this open landscape without 
charm or mystery, a landscape a la 
Millet, more likely to interest his mind in 
‘works and days’ than to beguile him 
with Nature’s smiles according to the 
hour or the season. 

It is possible that the young Nicolas 
would willingly have broken loose from 
agricultural labour had Jean Poussin 
allowed his son and heir to be a sluggard. 
Surely the dreamer in Nicolas must often 
have run counter to the farm-hand. We 
have some indications, however, that now 
and then the painter remembered he had 
once been a peasant. In one of his last 
paintings, Summer or Harvest, he has shown 
harvesters and depicted their work with 
such minute attention to detail that the 
explanation is, obviously, that he too had 
once wielded the sickle and bound the 
sheaves. When the young painter went 
to Rome he carried with him such vital 
memories of his rustic youth that even in 
his old age he found in them the inspira- 
tion for one of his last masterpieces. 

The plateau dips sharply westwards and 
northwards into sparsely wooded dales. 
There the trees hide the horizon; it 
is, however, on that side that one finds 
the graceful parish church. In his later 
years, Poussin declared himself a parish- 
ioner of Andely, or ‘Andeliensis’. Great 
Andely is the cheerful little town that lies 
encased in the narrow valley where flows 
a small tributary of the Seine. The 13th- 
century church, a few quaint houses with 
carved woodwork, the site of the town, 
have remained just as the child saw them. 
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Within half an hour’s walk, where the 
valley opens onto the Seine, another 
church raises its tapering steeple next to 
the houses set in a row alongside the river. 
It is that of Little Andely. There is 
barely a mile and a half between the 
two churches, a gap that the population 
today seems gradually to be filling up. The 
railway station has been built between the 
two settlements, so as to serve them both. 
It is towards that vale that the immediate 
interests of the Villers peasants were 
directed: the church, the market place, 
the school. ‘There were a hundred and 
one reasons for going down at all times 
to Great Andely. 

The young Nicolas had about an hour’s 
walk to reach Great Andely; he first 
crossed a wood before getting to the rivulet 
called the Gambon, the current of which 
is sufficiently strong to turn the water- 
wheel. He often made the journey, since 
Félibien, according to Bellori, says that his 
parents sent him to school as soon as he 
was old enough to attend the classes, and 
the hamlet of Villers is really too wretched 
to have afforded at the time even the 
most modest of scholastic institutions. 

From Villers to Little Andely the 
journey is hardly longer. Instead of 
coming down the slope, one remains on 
the upland and strikes northwards right 
to the ruins of the famous Chateau- 
Gaillard, whose imposing mass dominates 
the vast amphitheatre which is bounded 
by the curve of the Seine. Up there one 
discovers a wonderful panorama. The 
Seine at the apex of its eastward curve 
describes a wide semi-circle before flowing 
westwards again; slowly it glides at the 
foot of the chalky cliffs spotted with 
greenery, and the immense amphitheatre 
naturally comes to one’s mind when 
looking at one or two of the old painter’s 
landscapes, for instance, Summer and 
Autumn. The young artist, as he already 
was, did not idly contemplate the awe- 
inspiring scene, and it is obvious from 
pictures that his imagination was, until his 


Compare Poussin’s Summer with a view of Chdteau Gaillard: the landscape is identical 
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In Autumn, t00, the same chalky cliffs, rocky heights and battlemented towers appear 
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death, possessed by such grandiose visions. 

Steep footpaths run down towards the 
Seine. When the child grew up and 
was sufficiently robust to roam further 
afield, he came down into the valley that 
until then he had seen only from the tops 
of the hills. The Seine is a smiling 
waterway that carries on its lazy course 
something of the life of the busy cities 
through which it: flows. Barges pass 
slowly on their way, and on the towing- 
path the bargemen can be heard talking 
of Paris and Rouen. 

But it is from the other bank that the 
Seine, the town, and the old castle 
compose a _ landscape whose natural 
beauty haunted the painter’s mind. ‘The 
Chateau-Gaillard raises a powerful out- 
line which seems to prolong the steepness 
of the cliffs. Seldom has a man-made 
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Chateau Gaillard from the opposite bank of the Seine. 
Poussin’s landscapes, among them Summer and Autumn, shown on p. 191. 


structure become so much a part of the 
ground on which it stands. It would 
seem that the architect merely completed 
the ageless toil of the earth. When 
Poussin was fifteen years old, the castle 
was not as dilapidated as we see it today. 
King Henri IV had already ordered this 
den of rebels and criminals to be pulled 
down; but not until a little later, when 
Louis XIII authorized it, did the country 
people around begin to use Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion’s stronghold as a quarry. 
Before he left the Andelys, the would-be 
painter had looked upon a less jagged 
silhouette with neater outlines. Seen 
from nearby, it overwhelms the ham- 
let with its enormous cope; from the 
other bank, its base spreads itself broadly 
upon the still waters. Poussin never 
forgot this landscape and his memory in 
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This is the view which inspired so many of 
The other two 


‘Seasons’ are reproduced on p. 197. All four are now in the Louvre 
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Orpheus and Eurydice, also in the Louvre, was painted long after Poussin had left Normandy 
for Rome; nevertheless the Seine rather than the Tiber was evidently in his mind 


later years only amplified its noble pro- 
portions, despite all that his travels and 
his stay in Italy revealed to him. In how 
many of his pictures do we not see as a 
background a rocky pyramid overhung 
with battlemented towers? Its frequent 
introduction causes us astonishment; it 
really is a ‘motif’? dear to Poussin and to 
him alone, because landscape painters as 
a rule prefer to open up a deep perspective 
on a far-flung horizon. Such confined 
landscapes would not have come so often 
into the old master’s work had it not 
been that deep down in his memory the 
vision remained of the powerful stronghold 
on top of the cliffs, a vision to which 
distance added greatness. 

At the same time, he lived again the 
idle and radiant summer hours spent on 
the bank of the river, day-dreaming before 
the ever-moving mirror which reflected the 
many activities of its banks, the rustling 
leaves of the tall poplars, the haulers 
bending over their cables and pulling the 
heavy barges, the bathers whose postures 


recalled those of gymnasts, the cries which 
sometimes broke the silence of the scene. 
Let us dwell awhile on these summer 
pleasures of Les Andelys; we shall the 
better understand the landscapes that 
the artist painted in his later years, 
for instance, Orpheus and Eurydice in the 
Louvre collection, and Phocion in an 
English collection. They tell us that the 
Seine left in his mind’s eye images that 
the Tiber never completely blotted out. 
The Town Hall of the Andelys owns, in 
addition to Poussin’s important composi- 
tion, Histoire de Cortolan, two pictures in 
rather bad condition: The Flood and 
Noah’s Sacrifice. In The Flood one finds 
a few elements inspired by Raphael. 
But, whereas in the Italian School the 
same subject is treated usually somewhat 
like a gymnastic display with the emphasis 
laid upon muscular exercises, Poussin 
thought, on the contrary, that a picture 
of the Flood actually should represent a 
flood. In this connection, both his choice 
of subject and his treatment seem to 
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In Noah’s Sacrifice, one of three Poussins that hang in the Town Hall of his native Andelys, 
the drowned cow, recollected from a childhood experience of flood-terror, dominates the picture 


justify the following hypothesis: not many 
years pass without the riverside residents 
on the Seine seeing the river overflow its 
banks, rush down and flood the country- 
side and threaten their homes. The big 
curve of the river which encloses Little 
Andely then becomes a huge lake and one 
can guess how much more awful the flood 
must appear to those who remember the 
ploughed fields and meadows submerged 
by the waters. Roof-tops emerge above 
the rising stream, as in the Louvre 
picture. It often happens that the flood 
catches people unawares during the night; 
then boats are manned to save the 
besieged inhabitants; there are heart- 
rending scenes when the trapped people 
escape through the upper windows, when 
the children and the sick are carried out 
to safety; everyone feels that against such 
a sure and implacable onslaught, flight 
is the only possible form of resistance. 
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These are the scenes that the painter 
remembered when he infused his picture 
with stark reality. Some tragic memories 
of childhood came to life again and the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the septuagen- 
arian’s composition is made of their 
shadow. 

Should any doubt remain as to this 
origin of Poussin’s inspiration for his 
picture The Flood, still another piece of 
evidence would efface it. At the Andelys 
Town Hall, in Noah’s Sacrifice, one finds a 
striking detail: amidst the wreckage and 
the drowned corpses, Poussin has intro- 
duced a dead cow. The young painter 
has drawn and painted that cow with 
such feeling that—to use a colloquial 
expression—it steals the picture and, as 
this episode is of secondary importance, it 
fits in badly in the general composition. 
To be sure, here is an animal that is not 
borrowed from Raphael. This dead cow, 


left by the flood somewhere on the Ararat 
slopes, was first drawn on the bank of the 
Seine by a budding artist. It is almost 
the only detail copied from Nature. In 
later years, when Poussin painted Apollo, 
his cattle were still those of a painter who 
studied them from Nature. 

In the pictures belonging to Poussin’s 
Parisian period, which he painted in his 
prime, one is especially charmed with the 
freshness of his landscapes. Unobtrusive as 
they are, they nevertheless remain the most 
useful element in the whole composition, 
inasmuch as they endow it with unity, 
truth and grace. Whether it be the fields 
in the foreground where lovely nymphs 
and wounded heroes lie, or the light foliage 
on clumps of trees, seen in detail against a 
vaporous sky, or the faint light that plays 
with delicate masses of shade, or again the 
careful minutiae of a brush working with 
the fineness of a pen to explore the moving 
and infinite world of boughs, herbs and 
leaves—it all reveals direct impressions 
gathered from an early rustic life. The 
young artist found nothing so fresh and 
inspiring in the engravings or paintings of 
his elders. The lad from Villers did not 
content himself with musing idly in his 
green Normandy; he delighted in drawing 
leaves and rugged trunks at first-hand. As 
would a child he saw, not the far horizon, 
the spacious panorama: his glance rested 
on more immediate objects in the fore- 
ground. 

In 1624, at the age of thirty, Poussin 
took a trip to Rome, in accordance 
with a custom that was then observed 
in all European schools, whether in 
Spain or Flanders, in Germany or France. 
But whereas most other painters went to 
Italy in their prime, with a view to com- 
pleting their artistic education by look- 
ing at Italian masterpieces, and would 
duly return to their native countries, 
Poussin made the artistic pilgrimage 
when already mature and remained in 
the ‘Eternal City’ to the end of his life. 
His talent was already formed and he 
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carried with him fond memories of child- 
hood. Between 1630 and 1650, his peak 
years of artistic production, interested 
as he was in the monuments of a bygone 
age, his genius found expression chiefly 
in historical evocations and he drew his 
inspiration from the Renaissance masters 
as well as from Greek and Roman 
sculpture. It is even presumed that the 
melancholy grandeur of the Roman 
Campagna conquered him and that the 
Tiber replaced the Seine in his imagina- 
tion. Let it be noted, however, that even 
in his historical compositions Poussin 
never availed himself of the picturesque- 
ness of ruins or showed in his landscapes 
the vegetation that one usually associates 
with the Campagna or for that matter 
with Italy; neither the parasol-pine, nor 
the cypress, nor even the olive-tree are to 
be seen in his pictures. In this respect, 
his work contrasts with that of Claude 
Lorrain, who continually sketched from 
Nature and composed landscapes in which, 
despite their artificiality, one easily recog- 
nizes elements borrowed from the forum, 
Roman or Florentine architecture, the 
scenery of the Campagna. Of course, 
it is possible to trace one or two Roman 
elements in Poussin’s work, for instance, 
the Chateau St. Ange, the Ponte Molle; 
generally speaking, however, the land- 
scape no less than the monuments are 
rather reconstructions than reproductions. 
On the whole, the landscapes that make 
the background for his historical portraits, 
do not, with their thick foliage and their 
wide streams, so much recall the denuded 
majesty of agro romano as the dewy fresh- 
ness of the Normandy countryside. 

With the passing of years, when his 
hand had lost its lightness of touch and 
the lively facility with which he had been 
wont to depict his chief characters began 
to fail him, his imagination remained 
active and his output was not diminished. 
But he began to give less importance to 
the human figure and rather to stress 
the value of the landscape. Poussin 
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ended his career as a landscape painter; 
and it is in his later years that the 
images reappear which had most im- 
pressed him in his youth, when, living 
at Andely and already possessed of a 
passion for painting, he was far from 
supposing that the rustic scenes on which 
he mused would one day be the favourite 
themes of a certain Monsieur Poussin, 
an illustrious painter settled for some fifty 
years in Rome, far from his native land. 
Is it not a fact that memories of child- 
hood are the last that Time can efface? 
They imprint themselves on a blank page 
and all through life we return to them, 
thereby reviving and strengthening them. 
It thus came to pass that Nicolas Poussin, 
when a septuagenarian, agreed to paint 
for a Parisian art-lover, the Duke of 
Richelieu, four landscapes that would be 
his testament as a painter. ‘These are 
the four Seasons in the Louvre. They 
stand as an epitome of his poetic genius, 
in so far as they show us not so much 
the aesthetic appeal of Nature as her 
moral physiognomy. Their settings are 
not borrowed from the Campagna but are 
entirely the painter’s own compositions, 
though including elements that bring to 
mind memories of his native Normandy. 
Spring represents Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. The Creation symbolizes 
the renewal of spring. But springtime 
here is such as Poussin experienced in 
Normandy, with its exuberance of green- 
ery and foliage. It was on the banks of 
the Seine, on one of the curves of the 
indolent river, that the painter first 
learned that spring is before all things 
the moment when the leaves sprout in 
such masses that the landscape is quite 
crowded with them. Summer is the 
harvest, and depicts also the story of 
Ruth and Boaz. In this picture, the 
painter has shown a ripe cornfield, har- 
vesters cutting and binding the sheaves, 
horses threshing the grain as they trot 
round the threshing-floor. There, too, 
Poussin, as did his countryman and fellow- 
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painter J. F. Millet after him, remembered 
that he had once been a farm-hand and 
shared the harvest work in the paternal 
fields. The summer he chooses to de- 
scribe is the season that brings to man 
the fruit of his labours. His images of 
summer also spring from his recollec- 
tions of the Normandy country. So too 
Autumn, with the fruits of the Promised 
Land, was for the aged painter an oppor- 
tunity of bridging time and distance 
and of returning to his native soil; for do 
we not find in that picture the picking 
of apples and better still do we not 
recognize the chalky cliffs that run 
along the wide curve of the Seine 
at Andely? Finally, in the. picture of 
Winter, Poussin did not introduce the 
stereotyped landscape of snow and games 
on the ice that-were traditionally used 
to represent that season of the year. His 
contemporaries expressed some surprise at 
this and by way of excusing the old 
master, went to the length of explaining 
that the Orient where Poussin had set his 
four seasons as a Biblical sequence never 
could have known the customary aspects 
of more northern climes. But how comes 
it that Poussin chose to picture the Flood? 
As we have said, it is because there still 
lived in the painter’s memory the sinister 
vision of a landscape that now and then 
assails the terrified onlooker by the side 
of the flooded Seine. 

When, between 1660 and 1664, Poussin 
was painting his picture of the four 
seasons, another composition lay un- 
finished on his easel. We know it well 
for it can be seen today in the Louvre. 
Of all the master’s work, it is the painting 
that is most deeply moving on account of 
its magnificent rhythm, the majesty of its 
still melody, helped even by the heaviness 
of its forms and the unfinished execution. 
It is obvious that the painter did not 
finish the work because his hand could 
no longer faultlessly shape the gods and 
nymphs who from one end of the picture 
to the other form a garland of nudes. 


the flooded river in ‘The Deluge’, subject of the last of the ‘Seasons’, Winter 
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t picture, Apollo and Daphne, zt is noteworthy that the cattle standing 


in the background are white and russet cows of the same Normandy breed as those which, in his far- 
away childhood, he had observed on his father’s farm at Little Andely 


The title of the work is Apollo and Daphne, 
but Poussin has multiplied the mytho- 
logical figures as if he had wanted this 
composition to recall and conclude his 
illustrations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. It 
was meant to be a last return to the art 
of his younger period; and this return is 
made more striking by the fact that Apollo 
is here the shepherd of Admetus’s cattle. 
Those cattle, a group of white and russet 
cows, are of the finest Normandy breed; 
they are shown resting in the shade 
of what are undoubtedly apple trees. 
They are admirably drawn and painted. 
Poussin, no exceptional painter of animals, 
has yet been able to reproduce with a 
masterly hand the massive impressive- 
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ness of the beasts. He had observed 
them intently at a time when his father 
sought to interest him in farm work 
though he found pleasure only in looking 
at things around and in drawing. Thus 
Apollo and Daphne, Poussin’s last picture, 
is yet another evocation of his youth. No 
other work of his is more significant of his 
genius, and no one who cares to look at 
it and to look well can fail to find therein 
its sources: cattle grazing in a Normandy 
orchard. The Goddess of Beauty has 
come down and breathed over the child 
who kept watch on his father’s cattle and 
inspired him with such enthusiasm as to 
turn the peasant lad into the greatest 
master of the French School. 


Venezuelan Visit 


by E. M. CHENERY 


Hit stations in our Lesser Antillean colonies may be physiographically 
impossible, but seekers after invigorating cold should realize how 
accessible are the Andes of the United States of Venezuela. 

The opportunity to experience real cold for the first time in over 
two years and the possibility of seeing a harpy eagle and other new 
birds, as well as collecting alpine plant seeds from a “‘little worked”’ 
locality, made me accept an invitation to join, at very short notice, an 
expedition to the high Andes. ‘The primary object of the expedition 
was to climb, probably for the second time only in the annals of 
mountaineering, the Pico Bolivar, highest peak in Venezuela, and to 
attempt some of the neighbouring, hitherto unascended peaks. 

Pico Bolivar is situated in the Columna Group near the northern 
extremity of the Andes. It rises to 16,400 ft., about twelve miles 
south-east of Merida on the trans-Andean highway between Caracas 
and Bogota. That such a peak should have remained unconquered 
until 1935 does not indicate great technical difficulties in the climb but 
rather lack of aspirants with suitable equipment. However, in the 
last four years, several unsuccessful attempts have been made—one 
with the patriotic motive of emplanting on the summit a colossal bust 
of Simon Bolivar himself ! 

A. E. Gunther and I had planned an expedition for December 1938, 
as an antidote to the tropical lassitude produced by a continuously wet 
year in Trinidad. Unfortunately, weather in Venezuela had been 
equally bad, so much so that reports were received that the road to 
Merida had been washed away for miles at a stretch or else had been 
blocked by landslides. But in January of last year, Gunther, after 
corresponding with Dr F. Weiss of Caripito, who made the first suc- 
cessful ascent, became attached to a new expedition intent on the 
Columna group. I was subsequently invited to accompany him. I 
declined at the time, but on the evening before he left for the mainland, 
a renewed proposal proved too much for me and I decided there and 
then to go, if the necessary leave could be obtained. 

Friday morning of the 26th January is about the most hectic Friday 
morning I can remember. Over-night borrowings and packing had 
to be finished, medical certificate, visa and official sanction obtained, 
money matters arranged and work planned for the duration of my 
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absence. All were completed half an hour before embarking, and we 
finally left Port of Spain at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Although the red, cactus-covered mountains rising from the sea at 
La Guaira were sighted at eight the next morning, it was nearly mid- 
day before we were freed of customs officials. We travelled to Caracas 
by car along a superb mountain road, well remembered by every 
tourist coming from a Caribbean cruise. A novel warning to motorists 
appears on one of the many hairpin bends in the shape of a battered 
motor-car mounted on a pedestal. 

We met Dr Weiss, the leader of the party, in Caracas at lunch-time 
and the rest of the day was spent in laying in stores at exorbitant prices 
and bargaining with car proprietors to take us to Merida. Caracas 
must be one of the most expensive cities in the world, so to spare our 
pockets we gladly left at three the next morning. ‘The party had been 
completed overnight by the arrival of two Venezuelan medicos—Drs 
Ottolina and Baldo. 

Maracay, 61 miles out of the capital, and country seat of the notorious 
President Gomez, was reached by dawn. ‘The mists were rising over 
the Lake of Valencia as we passed. At Valencia town we experienced 
our first Venezuelan breakfast, and were amazed to find sizzling ramp 
steak cheek by jowl with our fried eggs. This apparently is a custom 
of the country as similar fare turned up at a good many other places. 
Resuming our journey, we drove smoothly until we arrived at Puerto 
Cabello junction, where our troubles began. 

The cool mountain breezes that had been a joy to feel soon gave way 
to the far too well known sultry heat of low-lying tropical forests. 
Metalled roads were left for good and the inevitable dust-storms began. 
My spirits soared at a glimpse of an orange, scarlet and black manakin 
that flew across our track. Familiar cocoa plantations were passed at 
San Felepe; the crop of pods did not, however, look very promising. 

After this the road started to rise again but its surface rapidly deterior- 
ated until at times it was four inches of dust in little more than a dry 
stream-bed. We continued through the Desert at Lara—a never- 
ending cactus waste—for the next 25 miles, to Barquisimeto, in the 
middle of the desert, where we were stopped by the police and our 
passports were examined. Mine had unwittingly been deposited in 
Caracas, but the officials did not understand the meaning of a receipt. 
A voluble argument in Spanish ensued between Dr Baldo and the chief 
of police, in which Baldo succeeded in convincing him that we were a 
party of high Government officials on a public health mission of vital 
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Timotes church stands amid the forget-me-nots and roses grown in Plaza Bolwvar 


importance. The delay was thus reduced to an hour. Carora, near 
the end of the cactus country, was made our halting-place for the night. 

Hotels in Venezuela leave much to be desired, and Carora was certainly 
no exception. In addition to lack of essential comforts one’s peace was 
continually disturbed by strident radio music. Radios are still, appar- 
ently, such a novelty that every owner persists in outdoing his friends 
in volume. Only exhaustion from our unforgettable car ride gave us 
a few hours’ sleep and we were away by four the next morning. 

An 87-mile drive brought us to Valera at the foot of the Andean 
valley of Rio Motatan. Here we experienced another meal—a break- 
fast-lunch served from a multitude of little dishes but with only one set 
of eating tools. 

Things improved a bit from now on; we soon left the humid tropical 
heat of Valera behind and were winding up the valley between ranges 
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soaring to 10,000 ft. We stopped for a stretch at Timotes in one of the 
ubiquitous Plazas Bolivar—where I noticed the equally ubiquitous 
loud-speaker on a pole near the bust of the Liberator. 

Here, at about 6000 ft., the climate seemed most bracing. Such 
temperate plants as forget-me-nots, shasta daisies, lupins and roses 
afforded a homely touch of colour in the plaza. Leaving Timotes we 
ascended rapidly into the truly alpine watershed of the Paramo de 
Mucuchies. At the top of the pass the road is 13,600 ft. above sea level, 
constituting, it is believed, an altitude record for motor roads in Vene- 
zuela. The highest point is marked by an imposing monument, sur- 
mounted by a condor with outstretched wings. This, incidentally, was 
the only large bird that I managed to see. 

The run down from the pass to Merida was the most delightful part 
of the whole journey. Soon wheat-fields appeared on either side. The 
peasants must have had a hard struggle to wrest a living from the 
steep bouldery slopes. Cairns of huge stones were to be seen in 
the fields as evidence of their industrious efforts. Fairy rings of 
boulders were a source of speculation until we observed that they 
were being used for thrashing the wheat. A team of small ponies 
was employed to trample out the grain by running round inside 
the circles. 

We were impressed by the rosy cheeks of the people—a pleasant 
change from the tropical pallor of the lowlanders. Here, too, we saw 
our first ponchos—garments made of a double thickness of blanket with 
a head slit in the centre. The most picturesque were the indigo-blue 
ones with scarlet linings of which the wearers were justly proud. 
Merida was finally reached within 52 hours of Trinidad. 

The following day was spent in checking our stores and equipment 
and getting into touch with muleteers and porters. Luckily for Gunther 
and myself, who knew no Spanish, all the bargaining was done by 
our companions. At odd moments during the day we were able to 
contemplate the Venezuelan scene a little less casually. The houses 
were quite attractive to one unaccustomed to the Spanish style; they 
had gaily-coloured stucco exteriors, grilled windows and red-tiled 
roofs—an agreeable change from the wood and corrugated iron 
of Trinidad. With very few exceptions they were single-storeyed. 
From a main entrance on the pavement one was led straight into a 
tiled or gardened patio which gave access to all the rooms in the build- 
ing; another patio in the rear led off the kitchen and domestic offices. 
In contrast to these charming Spanish colonial dwellings were the large 
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On the road to Merida: a wayside inn seen against steeply sloping wheatfields 


new American automobiles, blatant radios and conspicuously placed 
refrigerators. 

Water supply seems to be a problem everywhere; even in Caracas we 
were surprised to see drinking water delivered from door to door in 
glass demijohns. We were recommended to touch nothing but bottled 
European mineral waters; however I, for one, drank a lot of tap water 
with no after effects. 

Nature has provided the Venezuelan Andes with admirable town 
sites in the huge flat terraces or mesas, stepped at intervals along the 
deep valleys. Merida is a typical mesa town built round the Plaza 
Bolivar in a series of right-angled streets—all narrow and now subject 
to a confusing one-way traffic ‘system’. 

Pico Bolivar looked a great way off when we saw it the next morning 
from the Plaza Bolivar as we were getting our mule team together. 
The last bust of the Liberator having been left behind, we descended 
from the Merida mesa, about a thousand feet, into a tropical valley 
where bananas fringed the coffee plantations. Then ever upwards; 
our twelve mules looking very impressive as they wound their way along 
the time-honoured trail which ultimately crossed the Sierra at the Paso 
del Toro and dropped down into Los Nevadas. 
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Our mules winding along the dusty road which leads up to the Paso del Toro 


A few grassy meadows and farmsteads were passed before we-entered 
the forested zone, which persisted for two or three miles. The bush 
looked far more impenetrable than that of the lower levels. Vegetation 
became more and more temperate as we ascended. At about 10,000 ft., 
low scrub and the characteristic espeletia began to appear. LEspeletias 
are remarkable composite plants consisting of a large rosette of silvery 
white leaves (10-15 inches long) often crowning a stilted rootstock 
similar to the Yuccas of Mexico. The daisy-like flowers are golden 
yellow. The rosettes can be seen as pin-heads dotting the slopes 
miles away. 

We had what was to prove our last solid meal for several days at 
L’Aguada—half-way house for generations of peons bound for the 
Merida markets from the other side of the Sierra. Round about 
L’Aguada the flora looked so enticing that I decided to confine my 
climbing activities to the main peak, and return there to collect seeds. 

Our sure-footed mules plodded on until, at about 13,000 ft., near the 
Paso del Toro, we branched eastwards from the trail. Dodging 
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amongst the espeletias and shrubby St-John’s-worts we made fair pro- 
gress for another half-mile before being brought to a halt by an im- 
pending storm. Whilst we were levelling our tent sites, snow started to 
fall and by the time they were erected everything was white. Looking 
back it seems hard to realize that my first experience of tent pitching in 
the tropics should have taken place in such conditions. The first night 
was a bad one for all; we hardly managed to get any supper before 
mountain sickness overtook us. With three physicians in the party we 
should have anticipated this lack of acclimatization and taken more 
time over the earlier stages. Mountain sickness must be thanked, 
however, for providing us with the impulse to view a scene that would 
otherwise have been missed. Pico Bolivar’s summit, with glaciers 
glistening under a full moon of a brilliancy only attained in the tropics, 
with a foreground of silvery espeletias piercing the snow, almost made 
us forget our misery. 

Despite the fact that we all felt extremely weak we broke camp at 
eleven the next day and started at a very slow walk towards our object- 
ive. ‘The mules having been sent down overnight, all our gear was 
now carried, to our amazement, on the backs of the peons. ‘The 
stamina of these men, clearly of Indian descent, was remarkable, for 
they carried loads of over a hundred pounds for at least seven miles 


a . 
Half-way house: L’ Aguada, where generations of peons have rested on their way from the 


other side of the Sierra, seen in the background, to the Merida market which les below. 
A harmonious landscape except for our tent! 
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at elevations of never less than 13,500 ft., and sometimes over 
15,000 ft. 

We did about four miles in as many hours and then had to pitch our 
tents to forestall another snowstorm. After a restless night and still 
feeling ill we carried on and finally reached the snout of the Timoncito 
Glacier, where we made our last camp—at an elevation of approxi- 
mately 15,000 ft. Fortunately weather improved from this time on- 
wards, so it was decided that those members of the party who were fit 
should make the assault on the summit in the morning. 

Weiss, Baldo and myself were away by 8 A.M., with one porter. Going 
was fairly easy for most of the way, being little more than a scramble. 
A wall sloping at a very steep angle presented a few difficulties. It was 
safely traversed along a ledge which varied from nothing to a foot in 
width with an unobstructed roll of a thousand feet to the glacier below. 

The summit was attained without mishap by midday. By then, 
clouds had gathered, completely obscuring what promised to be a 
magnificent panorama extending right to the snow-capped peaks of 
Colombia. Weiss decided to return by a quicker route entailing a 
sheer drop of a hundred feet down a chimney. ‘The only accident of 
the climb occurred half-way down; my haversack broke and away went 
my camera to the glacier below. Camp was reached safely by 4 P.M. 

Next day I left the pure alpinists of the party—Weiss and Gunther— 
to their ropes, pitons and rings and descended with the two Venezuelan 
doctors, who were going to finish their holiday at San Cristobal. I 
borrowed Baldo’s camera and dillied and dallied so long on the way 
down, taking close-ups of flowers, that by the time I had reached 
L’ Aguada the others were pretty well in Merida. © Unluckily the goodly 
store of tinned food that I had looked forward to for a long time had 
been packed on the wrong mule and was also nearing Merida. Forag- 
ing amongst my kit I was overjoyed to find an iron ration of food, just 
enough for three days. So I spent three very pleasant days of perfect 
sunny weather hunting seeds and plants, watching birds and taking 
photographs. 

Meanwhile Weiss and Gunther were enjoying themselves doing a 
complete traverse of the Columna cirque ending with the ascent of the 
hitherto unclimbed Pico La Concha. They joined me just as my last 
portion of shredded wheat and cheese had been eaten. 

After the four-hour mule ride down from L’Aguada, the Simon 
Bolivar column at the edge of the Merida mesa was indeed a welcome 
landmark. Needless to say, we were all very tired, dirty and hungry, 
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Pico Bolivar and its glaciers, with a foreground of silvery espeletias 


but well satisfied. By coincidence we made contact at the hotel with 
two other plant-hunting expeditions, from the British Museum and 
Kew respectively. Surely never in the history of the town had so many 
English people been there at one time. A whole day in Merida, 
enlivened by an excursion to a trout-farming enterprise, and then, after 
arranging to have our heavy gear transported later (three months 
later!) to Trinidad, we started on the return journey. 

Timotes was our first stop. Here we visited a flourishing market 
garden, run by a German settler, friend of Dr Weiss. Fresh European 
peas, beans, potatoes and greens were being grown to supply the oil- 
field colonies in the sun-baked Maracaibo basin. Two nights and a 
day were spent in Timotes before we reluctantly bade farewell to the 
Andes. With Weiss staying on a little longer, Gunther and I risked our 
lives in a local bus as far as Valera. We experienced a very hot night 
here, then had an early morning taxi-ride to Motatan where we 
entrained for La Ceiba. 
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At times the train went so slowly that local hunters were able to jump 
on behind and offer their spoils to the passengers. One had a clutch of 
alligators’ eggs for sale; a tough American oil man in my compartment 
bought some and tried to convince me that they were good for alcoholic 
‘hangover’. At La Ceiba, a squalid village on the shores of Lake 
Maracaibo, we boarded a large new launch and endured a seven-hour 
trip across the lake to the modern oil city of Maracaibo. Hundreds of 
oil derricks jutting out of the water were the only interesting feature 
of a very boring trip. Crude oil from these wells is shipped in barges 
across the shallow neck of the lake to Curacao, where it is refined and 
then sent to Europe. 

Maracaibo is memorable only as a place to avoid in the future. 
Built on a flat desert of pink sand, amidst the most uninspiring sur- 
roundings, existence there is even more expensive than at Caracas. 
However, a close view of a family of scarlet and black fly-catchers made 
up for a great deal. ‘The general depression induced by thirty-six hours 
in Maracaibo was speedily cured by the 700-mile flight back to Trinidad 
—a fitting end to an ambitious and not unsuccessful fortnight’s ‘local’ 
leave. : 
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A French Interlude 


by DAVID HORNER 


Apart from a diet of water and bread—or more exactly rusks—Vichy 
offers many attractions to a traveller in France. 

The situation of the town on the banks of the Allier is deceptive, for 
you think, as you walk along the riverside looking across to water 
meadows and gently rising land, that you are in a flat, pastoral country, 
whereas if you walk a little further you will see first a line of wooded 
hills, and beyond these the high mountains of the Auvergne with the 
startling, conical peak of the Puy de Déme. 

Therefore the attractions of Vichy are already obvious; the surround- 
ing country is extremely varied, and you are almost in the centre of 
France, so that after the three weeks of water-drinking and starvation, 
or even if you should use Vichy unprofessionally as a starting point 
for an agreeable tour, you can within a day’s journey north, south, east 
or west find yourself in some of the most delightful places in France. 

I arrived at the very end of June to begin my cure on the first of 
July, since my doctor has a methodical mind and encourages precision 
in his patients. 

‘Ah, that’s splendid,” he remarked affably, during the course of his 
first examination. ‘“‘Your liver is nicely enlarged, so we'll start you at 
seven o’clock tomorrow morning with a glass of Chomel, followed im- 
mediately by applications of mud . . . oh, I know they hurt last year, 
but you'll have to put up with a little discomfort, and then. . .” 

“But, my dear Doctor, hurting is not discomfort, it’s hurting.” 

“Quite possibly, but in your case it’s discomfort, and then, as I was 
saying, back to bed until your next glass at eleven. We'll work you 
up quite soon from Chomel to Grande Grille. Now here’s your diet 
sheet, and of course no wine, no spirits, no beer, no cider and above 
all not a drop of coffee. A dientét and don’t get overtired.”’ 

Walking back to the Hotel des Lilas I reflected that my choice of 
hotels had been wise, for it was comfortable, quietly situated in a 
charming garden, patronized almost exclusively by the French, and 
whatever food was permitted by my diet sheet would be excellently 
cooked. Moreover I should not become overtired, since I would not 
know anybody to whom I need be polite, and in fact I could live 
exactly as I pleased. 
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But I was wrong. As I crossed the garden of the hotel, I noticed 
two women sitting under a tree, talking energetically and punctuating 
their phrases in one case with sharp thrusts of a needle into a piece of 
embroidery, and in the other by a vigorous puff at a cigarette. After 
scrutinizing me for a moment through her lorgnette, the seamstress 
beckoned to me, and I realized on approaching their table that it was 
my old friend, Madame de Barbentane. 

“What are you doing at Vichy?” she enquired. ‘“‘You are far too 
young to need a cure, and let me present you to my friend, Madame 
Pouligny. We were discussing our doctors. Her’s is a fool; mine is 
not.” 

“Mine is far from a fool,” retorted Madame Pouligny. “He half 
kills me it’s true, but I feel all the better afterwards.” 

“Does you doctor half kill you??? Madame de Barbentane asked me. 

‘He is distinctly severe,’ I replied, mentioning his name. 

“Oh, so you go to him, do you,” retorted Madame de Barbentane. 
‘“He’s not a half-killer, he’s a killer pure and simple.” 

“But as our friend was saying,” interjected Madame Pouligny, “you 
do look very young to need a cure.” 

“It’s liver,’ I explained. “It’s enlarged.” 

‘Quite naturally,’ replied Madame de Barbentane, taking up a new 
point of view. “It’s English food and English climate and English 
laziness about matters of health. Mind you, I love the English, but 
they can’t cook and they’re very spendthrift and get nothing for their 
money, and as for the climate . . . words fail me. All the same, a 
propos of the climate, something’s gone wrong with Vichy this year. 
Usually one stews in an oven and gasps for air, now it’s always wet 
and frequently chilly. Ofcourse you, my dear Jeanne, only feel happy 
in the South of France, and of course you, young man, will be off there 
too. All the English go there in the summer nowadays and walk about 
stark naked.’ Madame de Barbentane shuddered and executed a 
modest gesture with her black draperies. 

Madame de Barbentane’s prophetic utterance about the South of 
France haunted me during my three weeks at Vichy. Everyone I saw 
took it for granted that I was going to the South of France at the end 
of July, whereas I had decided to stay for some time near the Grande 
Chartreuse, as mountain air, according to my doctor, was essential 
after a cure. Meanwhile the international situation had been growing 
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more delicate, and people came and went in waves according to the 
gravity of the news. 

The 14th of July, the French National Féte Day, was celebrated with 
as much emphasis on the Entente Cordiale as possible. French and 
English flags were intertwined over every building, and ‘at the Opera 
we all stood at attention for twenty minutes while ‘God Save the King’ 
was played through twice, followed by the ‘Marseillaise’ sung by the 
entire company on the stage. Madame de Barbentane, whom I had 
accompanied to the Opera, cried a little and recounted her parents’ 
reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian war. 

But, undeterred by the fact that prudence indicated a return to 
England and prophecy implied a visit to the South of France, I left 
after my three weeks’ cure for St Pierre de Chartreuse. 

It may be a personal prejudice, but a journey across a country from 
east to west always seems to me more beautiful than one from north to 
south, and my drive from Vichy eastwards to the Grande Chartreuse 
was no exception to this theory. The road led through the Auvergne 
mountains past Thiers and along a series of valleys, twisting and 
turning by the side of the mountain streams, on through the Forez, 
a hilly, wooded country extending as far as the Lyonnais—a district 
which makes a beautiful and romantic setting for the town of Lyons. 

This road descends abruptly to the very banks of the Rhone, and if 
you are bound for the Dauphiné the ideal route is through Vienne, the 
first important town on the Rhone south of Lyons. 

Indeed the best view of Vienne is from the west bank of the Rhdéne 
from which you see the soft yellow and grey houses and fine churches 
climbing steeply up the hill from the river, and ending in the Roman 
amphitheatre which dominates the town. Vienne is a place to visit 
and revisit, for you come upon Roman remains in every corner. Be- 
sides the temple and the amphitheatre which stand by themselves, you 
walk through Roman arches to find Roman walls joined up to more 
modern buildings, so that it is almost impossible to distinguish where 
one ends and the other begins. 

After climbing up from Vienne the road to the Dauphiné falls again 
into a wide plateau—through which runs the river Ariége—gradually 
narrowing as you approach Grenoble. From this town, which has a 
view of the Alps down every street, a narrow road winds steeply up to 


the Massif of the Grande Chartreuse. 
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Everything should have been perfect at St Pierre de Chartreuse; the 
food was excellent, the hotel comfortable, the country magnificent .. . 
but the rain fell in torrents and even though it was the end of July, the 
cold was intolerable. ‘The prophetic utterances of my friends at Vichy 
were proving too strong, and I fled recklessly across the Alps to the 
South of France. 

Monte Carlo was already filling up, the weather was good, though 
not as hot as it should have been, and everything seemed to indicate 
that August would afford a vista of idle days, when nothing mattered 
except the temperature of the Mediterranean. But something had 
gone wrong. Already rumours were abroad, newspapers were 
anxiously read, for after all Monte Carlo was only a stone’s throw 
from the Italian frontier. 

It is strange now to reflect how exceptionally cosmopolitan an 
atmosphere had been created at Monte Carlo only a month or two 
ago. Motors bearing the signs of Brazil, the Argentine, Portugal, the 
United States, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia stood in rows 
along the streets, round the Casino and in hotel gardens, while every 
third car proclaimed its English origin. 

This international atmosphere should have inspired a feeling of 
confidence in the future, but in reality it only served to give a sinister 
twist to everyday life. Rumours started that Monte Carlo had become 
the meeting-place for spies of every race; a newspaper hinted darkly 
that strange movements of troops were in progress across the Italian 
frontier, and as more people arrived the rumours increased. It was 
almost possible to forget for an hour or two, while bathing at one of the 
quieter beaches which can still be found along the coast, that the situa- 
tion was growing daily more critical, yet even then someone would arrive 
with the latest news, and anxious speculations would break out again. 

On the 16th of August I went over to tea with some friends at Nice 
—a young couple who had recently married. Apart from my presence 
the party was exclusively French, and consisted of about twenty young 
people all belonging to the comfortable haute bourgeoisie, charming, 
intelligent and typically French. I was cross-questioned about the 
possibility of war and the attitude of the English. 

Two young men were in uniform, for three classes of reservists had 
been mobilized, and after tea I walked down to Nice from the heights 
of Cimiez with one of them. 
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“Have you ever been inside the church of Cimiez?”’ he enquired, as 
we turned out of the garden into one of those pleasant roads banked 
with flowers, which wind about behind Nice. ‘“‘There’s a fine picture, 
a primitive, belonging to what’s known as the school of Nice.” 

We looked at the picture, which was distinctly fine, and made a 
short detour by the ruins of the Roman theatre, known as the Arénes 
de Cimiez, before descending the steep slopes to the banks of the 
Paillon. 

I asked him whether he thought a war inevitable. 

“It seems now,” he replied, “‘just like putting off a visit to the 
dentist. We ought, perhaps, to have made that visit last year, but 
now it will have to be made. Nobody wants war in France, but 
everybody agrees that this present state of affairs is intolerable. You 
simply can’t go on postponing the inevitable.”’ 

And that was the answer I received from everyone during my return 
northwards through France. 

Already people were hurrying away by every train, and wild rumours 
were circulating to increase the general uncertainty. There would be 
no petrol, the trains would cease running, the roads would be blocked, 
motors would be commandeered. 

I waited somewhat apprehensively at Monte Carlo until nearly the 
end of August, having on previous occasions observed that it is more 
prudent to let the crowd go on ahead. My decision proved wise, for 
the journey was physically most comfortable, whereas reports had 
reached me of people travelling back to Paris packed in the corridors 
of the trains or unable to find rooms in hotels en route. 

Five classes had been mobilized before I left, and the staffs at the 
hotels along the Riviera had already been reduced by half. A pro- 
cession of cars stretched along the road over the Esterel to Fréjus and 
Aix-en-Provence; cars laden with piles of luggage and in some cases 
mattresses and bedsteads, for there is nothing that the ingenious French 
cannot attach to their motors with a few yards of string. Apart from 
this unusual procession, only the Senegalese troops guarding bridges 
and here and there a drove of horses on their way to a concentration 
point suggested that mobilization was speedily increasing. 

I spent the first nights at Nimes, well off the main road, arriving 
in time for an experimental blackout, which the population of that 
delightful town clearly enjoyed. The next day I kept to the west of 
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the Rh6éne as far as Pont St Esprit, where English travellers in the 
18th century left the river boat and took to the road again. At Pont 
St Esprit I crossed the remarkable 12th-century bridge and followed 
the main road northwards, circling Lyons along a series of complicated 
but discoverable by-roads until I reached Chalon-sur-Sadne. Here 
the signs of mobilization were much clearer. More men were in 
uniform and everyone was resigned to the certainty of war. 

“You must forgive any deficiencies in the service’, observed the 
patronne of the hotel, slyly remembering a complaint I had made on 
a former occasion. “But we have already lost half our staff, and dinner 
may be five minutes late.” 

The next day took me to Dieppe, a long run but easy enough with 
a fast car. Until I reached Rouen only a few convoys of lorries and 
motor buses pointed to the fact that general mobilization was imminent, 
but as I approached the town, I noticed that several private cars were 
being commandeered, and I was asked to give a lift to two extremely 
apologetic officers who insisted on my drinking—most willingly—to the 
Entente Cordiale. 

My spirits fell when I arrived at Dieppe to discover that six hundred 
cars were already waiting to cross the Channel, but by telephoning to 
Boulogne I was able to arrange to cross on the early boat from Calais. 
My last two impressions of France on the eve of war were the most 
vivid. I stopped at a small café on the outskirts of Abbeville to have 
my morning café au lait, and there I was assured by an intelligent work- 
man that every village and even the smallest hamlet had received 
precise orders what to do in any emergency. The other was at 
Boulogne, where a gardener was tidying the municipal geraniums on 
the esplanade. “I shall continue’’, he observed, ‘“‘to look after my 
flowers until I receive other instructions.” 
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